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A Decade of Archaeology in Palestine 


H. NEIL RICHARDSON* 


S a biblical scholar returns these days 
A from a period of residence in the 
Near East one of the first questions 
he is asked is this: “Oh, were you working 
on the scrolls?” The plethora of articles and 
books on the Qumran documents naturally 
gives rise to the impression that there is not 
much else going on in the world of Near 
East scholarship. Now I would be the first to 
admit the high level of importance of these 
studies, but at the same time I feel that we 
need to be more aware of the fact that there 
is something else going on in Palestine be- 
sides the finding and study of the Qumran 
documents. 

It is the purpose of this paper to survey 
some of the more ambitious archaeological 
projects which have been undertaken during 
the period represented by the scroll studies. 
Thus the term “decade” is used to indicate 
more or less a round number. The method 
employed will be to deal with each site 
seriatim and to present some of the more 
significant results of the excavations in broad 
outline. Needless to say we shall not be able 
to do more than to indicate in a general way 


*This paper is the presidential address of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors for 
1958. H. NEIL RICHARDSON is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at Boston University School 
of Theology and is sometime Annual Professor and 
Director of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, Jordan. He has been a mem- 
ber of the excavation staff of the following sites: 
Dhiban, Tell es-Sultan, el-Jib, Tell Balata, and 
Pella (co-director). 
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some of the more important results of each 
of these projects. 

Beginning in 1946 six campaigns have been 
carried on at Tell el-Far‘ah? (Old Testa- 
ment Tirzah)? under the direction of Pére 
Roland deVaux of the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique in Jerusalem. In spite of the 
fact that the occupational levels of the 
Chalcolithic Age (3500-3100 B.C.) are not 
well preserved, the sherds of this period are 
plentiful and the three cemeteries attest to 
this being one of the most prosperous periods 
in the history of the tell, especially from 3300 
B.C. onwards. 

The city continued to flourish between 
3100 and 2500 with the first city wall being 
built about 2800. Six levels of houses, mainly 
rectangular in plan, were uncovered. The 
defense wall built in this period, made of 
mud bricks on a stone foundation, was more 
than ten feet wide. On the northern side it 
was made wholly of stone and measured 
nearly thirty feet in width. This wall was 
destroyed and rebuilt about 2600, but the 
reoccupation lasted only one hundred years. 

For about six hundred years the site lay 
abandoned as did several other Palestinian 
villages. About 1900 B.C. a limited area was 
occupied with a substantial defense system 
consisting of a rampart of stone and a glacis 
of boulders or earth, the whole measuring 
forty-eight feet thick at the point of the city 
gate. The Middle Bronze Age levels (2100- 
1550 B.C.) are not well preserved with very 
few house plans surviving. One under- 
ground room of what was once a sanctuary 
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was cleared. Its floors and walls were painted 
yellow and evidence of the sacrifice of small 
pigs was found. Under the floors of several 
houses infant burials were found, but these 
were probably not foundation sacrifices. 

Except for one building, the Late Bronze 
Age levels (1550-1200 B.C.) have not sur- 
vived any better than those of the Middle 
Bronze Age. However this building, consist- 
ing of a courtyard leading into a colonnaded 
hall, is significant for a beautiful Syrian- 
made statue of the goddess Hathor which 
was found there and which, together with 
several other female figures in terra cotta 
found in the same area, justifies the identifi- 
cation of the building as a sanctuary. 

The best preserved levels at Tirzah are 
those of the Iron Age (1200-600 B.C.). A 
fairly detailed picture of town life is avail- 
able from the clearance of these Israelite 
levels. The dwellings datable down to the 
eighth century display a striking uniformity 
of plan and construction. The houses were 
built back to back facing out on parallel 
streets; they consisted of a courtyard with 
two rooms on each side and one or two 
rooms on the end. This city was destroyed 
about the beginning of the ninth century, 
which probably corresponds to Omri’s siege 
in 876% (I Kings 16:15-18). 

After Omri’s move to Samaria the city 
was rebuilt but now on a different plan. The 
city was separated into two parts by a long, 
straight wall. In one part of the city are to be 
found lovely houses of superior construction 
while in the other section are small, poorly 
built houses huddled closely together. This 
is the type of city so clearly reflected in the 
invectives of the eighth-century prophets. 

Ample evidence was found in the excava- 
tion for the destruction of this city in 723 
B.C. by the Assyrians. The site continued to 
be occupied for a little over a century, but 
the inhabitants never knew the same degree 
of prosperity and the place was finally 
abandoned about 600 B.C. 

Tell Qasile,t on the northern bank of the 


Yarkon River and within the city limits of 
modern Tel Aviv, was excavated in 1948- 
1950. This site was occupied in the twelfth 
century by the Philistines. Erected at this 
time was a large building apparently with a 
second story and a copper refinery, the 
smelting furnaces of which were found in a 
rather good state of preservation. The fortifi- 
cations of this period consisted of a mud 
brick wall over eighteen feet thick and a 
glacis of stamped earth. 

About 1100 B.C. the city began to grow 
and reached its height of prosperity soon 
after. It was well laid out in two quarters. 
The houses were nicely built with a paved 
courtyard, a dwelling room parallel to the 


yard, and a long storeroom. In the houses of fF 


the more wealthy the plan was a little more 


complicated with baking ovens, oil presses, 


etc. in the courtyards. 

This city was destroyed by fire about 1000 
B.C. which coincides with David’s conquest 
of this region (II Sam. 8 :1ff). The Israelite 
settlement followed the general plan of the 
earlier one with the houses displaying the 
usual Iron Age layout—a courtyard sur- 
rounded on three sides by long rectangular 
rooms. During the reign of Solomon a large 
building measuring approximately 30 x 41 
feet was erected ; it consisted of an entry way 
and eight rooms of various sizes. The nature 
of the walls and a stairway points to a second 
story and in plan it resembles the administra- 
tive building at Solomonic Megiddo. 

3elonging to the eighth century are two 
ostraca, one with reference to a quantity of 
oil and the other to gold; these are economic 
texts of some sort and “bear witness to the 
importance of this settlement as an import- 
ing and exporting trade center in the Israel: 
ite kingdom.”® The Israelite city was de- 
stroyed in 432 B.C. by the armies of Tiglatl- 
pileser III and lay abandoned until the post- 
exilic period. 

This site was resettled in the Persian 
period and was continuously occupied unt! 
about the fifteenth century A.D. Especially 
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significant from one of the later periods are 
the Roman remains including a_ large 
Herodian building which consisted of a 
courtyard, narrow corridors, and many rec- 
tangular rooms; and a large Roman bazaar 
of several rooms. 

An important desideratum in connection 
with Tell Qasile is its identification with 
some biblical city. 

Since 1950 several seasons of work have 
been carried on at Tell Dhiban® (Old Testa- 
ment Dibon) by the American Schools of 
Oriental Research under the various direc- 
tors of the Jerusalem School. The most re- 
cent work under Professor William Morton 
has laid bare a gate and roadway on the 
north side of the tell datable to the ninth 
century B.C. and hence identifiable with the 
Moabite occupation of the city. 

The earlier seasons were conducted on the 
southeast corner of the site. Here a com- 
plicated system of stone walls, constructed 
in the Roman Period to prevent the erosion 
of the tell, was laid bare; these substantial 
walls were made necessary by the large 
buildings which were constructed near the 
edge of the original tell. Along the south side 


» of the tell a massive stone wall of the Roman 


Period was found, but neither its date nor 
its relation to the walls at the extreme corner 
is clear. On the east side of the tell a massive 
battered stone wall was cleared, but there is 
no evidence that it is earlier than the 
Byzantine Period. 

On the top of the tell was a large Naba- 


® taean structure made of nicely cut stones 


datable to the second century B.C. However, 
its re-use in the next century by the construc- 
tion of a Roman building made its interpre- 
tation very difficult. Also on top of the tell 
and underlying some recent burials was a 
large building of several rooms; although 
the excavators were unable to clear more 
than one room, the evidence points to a 
Roman or Byzantine bath. 

North of the Nabataean-Roman building a 
small sixth-century church appeared. It was 


in a very poor state of preservation with the 
apse having completely disappeared down 
the side of the tell, but otherwise its outlines 
were clear. 

Occupation in the Early Bronze Age and 
the Arab Period are also in evidence, but its 
extent is not yet clear. Although this site 
presents many almost unsurmountable ob- 
stacles, it is to be hoped that work will be 
continued in the near future. 

The American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search sponsored two seasons of excavations 
at the site of Tulul Abu el’Alayiq’ (New 
Testament Jericho). The first campaign, 
from January to May 1950, was carried on 
in cooperation with the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary under the direction of 
Professor James L. Kelso. The second sea- 
son was conducted by Professors James B. 
Pritchard and F. V. Winnett from January 
to March of 1951. This site consists of two 
small mounds, one to the north and the 
other to the south of the Wadi Qelt. The 
latter is just a stone’s throw north of the 
old Roman road which ran from Jerusalem 
to Jericho.® 

Occupancy of this site between c. 3400 
and 2800 B.C. (perhaps as late as 2500) is 
indicated but the total absence of any build- 
ing remains makes it impossible to determine 
the nature of the settlement. Moreover there 
is no evidence of any occupation of the site 
in the intervening periods until the first half 
of the second century B.C. 

On both tells defense towers datable to 
the Hellenistic Period were found. The more 
substantial of the two is that on the south 
tell; it was approximately sixty feet square, 
although the walls were all of a slightly dif- 
ferent length. The interior of the tower was 
circular and was divided into nine rooms of 
various sizes and shapes, each having a sec- 
ond floor. The construction was of large, 
roughly cut stones set in mortar with heavier 
stones at the corners. These two towers, 
probably built by Baccides,® may represent 
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those referred to by Strabo as Threx and 
Taurus captured by Pompey in 63 B.C.?° 

The major constructions excavated at 
New Testament Jericho date from 18 B.C. 
to A.D. 6.11 Unfortunately the ground plan 
of the structure on the top of the tell could 
not be recovered. A staircase leading down 
the north side of the tell was over 150 feet 
long and twelve feet wide and rested on large 
arches supported by three piers averaging 
about three feet square; it terminated in a 
stairwell which led to a great barrel-vaulted 
rectangular hall measuring about 30 x 18 
feet. Other large rooms related to this hall 
had been destroyed, but there were no doubt 
at least two other similar halls forming a part 
of this complex. Extending westward from 
this building complex was a grand facade 
terminating in another structure of at least 
five rooms or halls corresponding more or 
less in size to those at the east end. 

This spectacular facade consisted of an 
exedra flanked by twenty-five niches on each 
side alternating rectangular and semicircular 
with colonette units between them. The 
exedra or hemicycle looked like an outdoor 
theater with a stairway in the center and with 
low terraces which formed an outdoor 
garden in back of it running up the slope. 
The facade thus served as a retaining wall 
for the garden in back of it and as the south 
wall of the sunken garden which extended 
about 125 feet to the north of it; thus the 
sunken garden measured approximately 330 
x 125 feet. Along the whole front of the 
facade and the exedra stretched a narrow 
pool. 

In addition to the grand layout, an excit- 
ing aspect of the entire construction was the 
use of opus reticulatum—“a type of concrete 
masonry lined with small, square faced 
pyramidal stones set at a 45° angle, giving 
a net design.’’!* “This is the first and only 
group of large opus reticulatum buildings 
found east of Italy.”1* No doubt only ex- 
perienced architects and builders imported 
from Rome could have built these structures. 
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large building oriented in such a fashion as 
to suggest that it was a part of the general 
plan; it included a large court surrounded 
on three sides by a total of more than thirty- 
five rooms of various sizes and shapes, in- 
cluding a smaller court with rows of pedes- 
tals extending along both sides and the end. 
Two of the rooms were baths, while a third 
was a hypocaust with provision for the circu- 
lation of hot air to warm the walls. This 
building is probably best interpreted as a 
gymnasium. 

This entire layout constituted a part of 
the winter palace of Herod I and his son 
Archaelaus and, in Kelso’s words, resembled 
“a world’s fair.” With its gardens planted 
with lovely flowers (flower pots were found 
in situ) and its pools, it no doubt was a very 
attractive spot to which to retire from the 
cold, windy winters of Jerusalem. 

In spite of my opening remarks concern- 
ing the Qumran documents, this paper would 
not be complete without at least mention 
being made of the excavation of the monas- 
tery at the Wadi Qumran. Under the di- 
rection of Pére Roland deVaux, five seasons 
of work were carried on there beginning in 
1951. In view of the many descriptions to be 
found of this building complex of many 
rooms, cisterns, baths, storage rooms, and 
pottery works, a detailed summary is hardly 
necessary. 

This site was occupied during the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.C. and this town 
is now identified with the City of Salt of 
Joshua 15:62. However, the site lay abar- 
doned until the Essenes moved there, prob- 
ably during the rule of John Hyrcanus. The 
first period of occupation by the Essenes 
came to an end at the time of the earthquake 
in 31 B.C., evidence of which is clearly 
discernible in the excavated ruins. The Es: 
senes returned during the time of Herod 
Archaelaus and remained until the destruc- 
tion by the Romans in A.D. 68. It then be- 
came a Roman fort until about 100 when it 
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was again abandoned; the Jews utilized the 
Roman fort during the Second Jewish Re- 
volt (133-135) when it was finally aban- 
doned not to be reoccupied again. 

During the winter of 1957 further work 
was carried on at Ain Feshkha’® to deter- 
mine the nature of the occupation of this 
area located about a mile and a half south of 
the Wadi Qumran. In addition to an Iron 
Age settlement corresponding in date to that 
at Qumran, a number of installations of the 


period of the Essene occupation of Qumran 


have been found. Most notable is an un- 
questionable leather-curing establishment of 
considerable proportions. It is very doubtful, 
however, that one would be justified in inter- 
preting this as the place where the scroll 
leather was prepared since the methods em- 


} ployed would have been quite different from 


those in evidence in the excavation. In ad- 
dition a caravansary and a date-curing in- 
stallation were cleared. This whole area is 
probably best interpreted as an adjunct to the 
monastery at the Wadi Qumran. 

Beginning in 1951 the British School of 
Archaeology has sponsored seven seasons 
of excavations at Tell es-Sultan,!® com- 
monly identified with Old Testament Jericho, 


J under the directorship of Miss Kathleen 


Kenyon. This series of excavations, now 


completed, has been significant for several 


reasons and we can touch only briefly on 


i some of them. 


The first season saw the introduction of 
a new technique of excavation in Palestinian 
archaeology. This method combined the 
older trenching method, which had been dis- 
carded, with the newer stratigraphic method, 
with some refinements in the latter tech- 
nique. Trenches of five meters width were 
dug following natural levels of earth instead 
of predetermined measured levels. In this 
manner only a single stratum of earth laid 
down by weather erosion or by destruction 
is dug at a time. In view of the fact that 
strata of a given period are often sloping, 
this safeguards against clearing levels of 
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different periods at the same time. Con- 
sequently the results, especially in terms of 
the history of a site, are much more reliable. 
This method has now been adopted at other 
Palestinian sites. 

Also, Dr. Kenyon has been most success- 
ful in training a number of native Arabs in 
excavation techniques who are now being 
employed by other excavators as semi-skilled 
subforemen and who are especially useful in 
detecting floors and walls and in extricating 
fragile artifacts from the ground. 

Among the archaeological results of this 
series of excavations at Jericho we should 
note first the high antiquity of the occupation 
of this site. The last season produced clear 
evidence that a village was established here 
by a semi-nomadic people as early as about 
8000 B.C.! This occupation was followed by 
others during the next three and a half 
millennia which give evidence of a surpris- 
ingly high level of culture. As early as about 
7000 B.C. a great stone city wall was con- 
structed into which was incorporated at least 
one massive stone tower measuring approxi- 
mately thirty-five feet in diameter. The date 
of the tower is estimated on the basis of 
Carbon-14 tests of charcoal taken from a 
level demonstrably later than the tower and 
yielding an approximate date of 6820 B.C. 

About 5000 B.C. the culture of this Neo- 
lithic Period reached its height with fine 
houses utilizing beautifully plastered floors 
and walls. Of this same period are eleven 
plastered skulls revealing an extraordinarily 
high level of artistic achievement; human 
skulls had had exceptionally fine human fea- 
tures molded onto them with plaster, utiliz- 
ing shells for eyes. The suggested interpreta- 
tion is that these represented some kind of 
ancestor worship. 

While the Chalcolithic Period (4500-3100 
B.C.) is not well represented by occupational 
levels on the tell, some evidence of a village 
has been found. More significant for this 
period is the large number of tombs cleared 
in the cemetery to the north of the tell which 
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have yielded large quantities of pottery. 
These tombs, datable about 3300, consist of 
a shaft sunk into the rock with an opening 
into the chamber. The burials were multiple 
and the skeletons were put in after the flesh 
had decayed. As a part of the burial rites the 
bones of the body were cremated in the tomb 
with the skulls placed around the outside of 
the pyre. 

The Early Bronze Age at Jericho covers 
the period 2900-2300 B.C. and is well repre- 
sented on the tell by occupational levels and 
mud brick defense walls including semi-cir- 
cular defense towers. One interesting fact 
brought out in the clearing of both the city 
walls and houses of this period is the exten- 
sive use of wood in the construction; it may 
well be that a widespread deforestation of 
Palestine took place at this time. 

The whole of the Middle Bronze Age is in 
evidence both on the tell and in the cemetery. 
The tombs have proven most valuable for an 
understanding of the material life of the 
people of this period. They are all shaft 
tombs but vary in both size and in the nature 
of the contents. In addition to the usual mis- 
cellanea of pottery, bronze pins, scarabs, 
beads, etc., a number of the tombs, especially 
from the period 1900 B.C. onward, produced 
fragments of wood from which tables, 
benches, and stools could be reconstructed. 
In addition there were wooden bowls, inlaid 
boxes, straw baskets, as well as vegetable 
remains. Finally, skulls showing evidence of 
surgery, known as trepanning, have been 
found. In the last season one such skull gave 
evidence of four such operations, the in- 
dividual having long survived the first two. 

Unfortunately no clear evidence of a Late 
Bronze city—Joshua’s Jericho—has turned 
up although a very limited occupation in this 
period cannot be denied. A ninth century oc- 
cupation, perhaps the rebuilding of the city 
by Hiel, is in evidence but it seems not to 
have been extensive. 

We have been able to touch only on some 
of the more spectacular aspects of this ex- 


cavation and I can only suggest that you 
turn to Miss Kenyon’s preliminary summary 
of the first five seasons in her book, Digging 
Up Jericho, for a more detailed discussion of 
the defenses and living areas of this site. 
Five seasons of excavation have been car- 
ried out at Tell Dotha’? (Old Testament 
Dothan) beginning in 1953 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Joseph P. Free of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, Illinois. This site is located 
about sixty miles by car from Jerusalem in 
the hills of Ephraim. Built as early as 3100 
B.C. was the great defense wall preserved to 
a height of sixteen feet and measuring nearly 
eleven feet thick at its base and nine feet 
thick at the top. Related to this wall was a 
flight of stone steps more than twelve feet 
wide which led up into the city. The Early 
Bronze Age city appears to have been well 
defended and to have included a fairly large 
area with a history lasting about 900 years. 
Aside from a possible re-use of the stair- 
way in the Middle Bronze Age (2100-1550 
B.C.), no buildings from this period have as 
yet been reported. Much the same is true of 
the Late Bronze Age (1550-1200 B.C.). 
However, Middle Bronze Age walls found 
in the last season of work show that the site 
was occupied in the period of the patriarchs. 
Heavy occupation during the Iron Age 
(1200-600 B.C.) has been uncovered on the 
top of the tell. A street, cleared a total dis- 
tance of more than sixty-five feet, has been 
named Wall Street due to the three to seven 
foot walls which run alongside of it. Ad- 
jacent to this street more than fifteen small 
houses have been found. In addition a house 
measuring 15 x 9 feet and another elliptical 
in shape and measuring 9 x 7 feet have been 
cleared, datable after 900 B.C. In the same 
level as the large house an Astarte plaque 
was found, In the 1957 season a Solomonic 
administrative building consisting of a large 


paved courtyard, several large rooms, and a 
well-constructed drain appeared. It had been 


constructed with more than one floor and 
was plastered. More than one hundred stor- 
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age jars were found, ninety-six in one room 
alone. 

As is to be expected, ample evidence of at 
least two destructions in the Iron Age have 
been found. On the basis of a Carbon-14 test 
run on the charcoal from level 6-A,!* the 
first is probably to be equated with the 
Syrian invasion of Israel during the reign of 
Joahaz (815-801 B.C.). The second destruc- 
tion is dated by the excavator in “‘the seventh 
century B.C.” However, the lack of an ade- 
quate historical basis for such dating sug- 
gests that it may have been earlier. Probably 
we should date this destruction in 723 B.C. 
with the Assyrian attack upon Samaria. (Dr. 
Free in a letter dated 12/58 tentatively 
agrees with these dates. ) 

On the basis of present information there 
seems to have been no occupation during the 
| Persian Period. On the topmost part of the 
tell there is evidence of an occupation in the 
Hellenistic Period which continued on into 
the Roman Period. However, it appears that 
the size of the Greek town was quite limited. 

At Tel Qedah’® (Old Testament Hazor), 
about eight miles due north of the Sea of 
Galilee, the James A. de Rothschild Expedi- 
tion under the direction of Yigael Yadin has 
conducted four seasons of excavation be- 
ginning in 1955 with one of the largest staffs 
assembled in Palestine. Dated about 1750 
B.C. is a complex of buildings tentatively 
identified as a fortified temenos to which is 
related a large tunnel with an underground 
room and a network of underground chan- 
nels. Parts of the defenses of this period have 
also been uncovered, including stone walls 
and buttresses and an enormous glacis. 

The finds of the Late Bronze Age have 
been particularly significant for the study of 
® the religious life of Palestine. Dated in the 
thirteenth century was found a Canaanite 
temple consisting of three rooms—a porch 
with two column bases, a main hall, and a 
smaller room in which were uncovered a 
large number of cultic objects. This struc- 
ture, measuring approximately 75 x 50 feet, 


represents the same type of building as the 
Solomonic temple and is the first structure of 
its type yet found in Palestine. The imple- 
ments in the southernmost room, the holy of 
holies, included a basalt incense altar, two 
offering tables, four bronze figurines, 
scarabs, and other ritual vessels—‘“the most 
complete set of ritual implements and furni- 
ture as yet found in this country.””’ Another 
building, also dated in the 13th century, con- 
sisting of a court flanked by large rooms on 
two sides, was uncovered; on the northern 
side of the court was a platform made of 
rough stones and in the center was a stone 
altar. This was, no doubt, a high place, so 
often referred to in the Old Testament. 

Excavation produced a gate belonging to 
the casemate wall of the Solomonic period 
consisting of three chambers on each side. 
“Its plan and measurements . . . are com- 
pletely identical with the Solomonic gate 
found at Megiddo’”*! and may be favorably 
compared with the gate at Gezer which, as 
Yadin has shown, must now be dated as 
Solomonic rather than Hellenistic as Macal- 
ister thought.”” 

Built at Hazor during the reign of Ahab 
(869-850 B.C.) was a citadel consisting of 
two parts—the fort proper and an adjoining 
building which served as living quarters. The 
plan of this structure included two long 
narrow halls in the center with a row of 
rooms on the north and south sides. It was 
very substantially built with thick walls, deep 
foundations, and well-constructed corners of 
large, dressed stones. The city of which this 
structure was a part was destroyed by 
Tiglath-pileser III (II Kings 15:29). Also 
from the time of Ahab comes a large public 
building with stone pillars which may have 
supported a second story. 

Finally, from the period of Jeroboam II 
(786-746 B.C.) comes the residence of a 
wealthy family. The plan of the house in- 
cluded a large court, partially covered, with 
the north and west sides flanked by rows of 
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rooms. The walls give evidence of earth- 
quake damage (Amos 1:1). 

Two seasons of work have been carried on 
at Tell Balata** (Old Testament Shechem) 
by the Drew-McCormick expedition with the 
cooperation of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. The archaeological di- 
rector is G. Ernest Wright and the admin- 
istrative director is Bernhard Anderson. On 
the basis mainly of surface exploration and 
a few sherds found in the makeup of the 
Middle Bronze Age glacis we know that the 
site was occupied as early as c. 3500 B.C. 
The Middle Bronze Age city reached its 
height during the Hyksos Period (c. 1700- 
1550 B.C.). 

First cleared in the season of 1956 and 
further excavated in 1957 was the defense 
system on the east side of the tell. Here was 
found a large wall, probably belonging to the 
cyclopean wall of the northwest gate for- 
merly cleared by German excavators. This 
wall, dated c. 1650 B.C., was later strength- 
ened by a less substantial wall with a cross 
wall joining the two, forming rooms which 
were subsequently used as living quarters. 
These defenses were still further strength- 
ened by a massive stone wall about ten feet 
thick topped by a brick wall reinforced with 
wooden beams. An important part of this 
second defense system was the double gate- 
way of four large basalt orthostates on each 
side and complete with towers and guard- 
rooms. The courtyard of the gate and the 
guardrooms were paved with cobblestones 
over which was laid a yellowish-white marly 
fill. The repeated raising of the roadway is 
further indication of the complex history of 
this area. Leading up to the gate from within 
the city was found a flight of five steps 
erected in the last phase of the gate’s history 
and attesting to the continual raising of the 
gate area. As impregnable as this defense 
system must have been, the east gate area 
was a vulnerable point and two successive 
violent destructions took place during the 
first half of the sixteenth century B.C. 


A limited excavation of the temple area, 
also excavated earlier by the Germans, estab- 
lishes its date of construction as earlier than 
1550 B.C.** Sometime in the Late Bronze 
Age the occupants of the city cleared a pas- 
sageway in the gate area and erected new 
guardrooms and a new wall west of the old 
ones. The five floor levels of the Late Bronze 
Period underlay the Iron Age levels with no 
evidence of a violent destruction separating 
the two. “The major break in the city’s his- 
tory at this time therefore is not in the time 
of Joshua, but nearer the time of Abimelech, 
whose destruction of Shechem and its tem- 
ple tower is described in Judges 9 :45ff.””° 

About 920 B.C. Jeroboam I repaired the 
city’s fortifications by patching one of the 
guardrooms and erecting a poor earthfilled 
wall on top of the Middle Bronze Age tower 
wall. Sometime later, perhaps in the eighth 
century, a large granary was built on top of 
the unused temple. 

On the basis of present evidence there 
seems to have been no occupation of the site 
between the eighth and fourth centuries B.C. 
The Hellenistic occupation was quite exten- 
sive during the third and second centuries; 
some of the older defenses were utilized and 
new ones were built, although they were not 
very substantial and could not have presented 
a particularly formidable defense. Also 
cleared was a fine three-roomed house con- 
structed of unworked stones with some 
strategically placed headers and plastered in 
three colors; its major period of occupation 
was about 200 B.C. with later occupation as 
late as about 120 B.C.2¢ A violent destruction 
of the Hellenistic city may tentatively be 
identified with its capture by John Hyrcanus 
in 128 B.C. The site was finally abandoned 
about 100 B.C. with the subsequent establish- 
ment of Roman Neapolis (Arabic Nablus) 
about two miles west. 

Two seasons of excavation at el-Jib” 
(Old Testament Gibeon) were carried on in 
1956 and 195% under the directorship cf 
James B. Pritchard sponsored by the Uni- 
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versity Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific with the codperation of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. The 
earliest occupation of this site goes back to 
about 3000-2950 B.C. From this period 
come both mud brick and stone walls and a 
storage room with fourteen storage jars still 
in place. These Early Bronze Age levels 
immediately underlay the Iron Age walls in 
Trench III while in another area the Middle 
Bronze Age materials underlay the Iron Age 
levels. 

Sometime in the eighth century B.C. a 
heavy city wall measuring over eleven feet in 
width was built upon the bedrock. Shortly 
after the construction of this wall an inner 


| wall about fifteen feet in width was added, 


making a total ~vidth of approximately 
twenty-six feet. At one point the addition of 
two towers increased the total width over 
three feet more. However, this extremely 
heavy construction did not continue the en- 
tire length of the wall. 

The biblical reference to the pool of 


| Gibeon (II Sam. 2:12-13) made the ques- 


tion of the water system one of the most 
intriguing of the whole site. Since 1889 the 


| existence and general plan of a stepped tun- 


nel have been known and in 1911 it was 
partially sketched by Pére Abel.28 We now 
know that at the point of a large spring 
located at the foot of the tell on the north 
side a cave together with a reservoir was cut 
into the side of the mound. From this cave 


| a stepped tunnel was bored upward at a 45° 


angle to emerge just inside the city wall. For 
a distance of nearly forty feet the tunnel was 
cut through solid rock in a fairly straight 
line. It then takes a turn to the right and 
continues through the solid rock for an- 
other forty-three feet. At this point the 
tunnel was cut through from the top for 
another forty feet until the city wall was 
reached where the original method was re- 
sorted to. After passing under the city 
wall the tunnel took a 90° turn to the left 


and opened into the city square. The length 
of the tunnel is a little over 168 feet with a 
total of 93 steps. Where the tunnel was cut 
from above the ceiling was roofed over with 
large flat stones. The height of the tunnel 
where it was bored through the rock is 
nearly ten feet while at the point where it 
was cut from above it is nearly twenty feet. 
The width is about five feet and there were 
a total of eight lamp niches distributed along 
both sides of the tunnel. This tunnel was 
probably constructed between 800 and 600 
BA. 

As remarkable a feat of engineering as 
this was there was another which surpassed 
it. This is the stairwell located a short dis- 
tance from the tunnel entrance inside the 
city. It is a cylindrical shaft measuring about 
thirty-eight feet in diameter. A stairway 
about five feet wide with a guard rail leads 
downward around the inside edge of the 
stairwell to a depth of nearly thirty-five 
feet. At this point the shaft stops and the 
stairway is tunneled through the rock fol- 
lowing the line of the cylindrical cutting 
above a distance of a little more than forty- 
six feet with light shafts cut through from 
the floor above. Thus the depth is about 
eighty-four feet with a total of 79 steps. At 
the bottom a reservoir was cut measuring 
roughly 10 x 22 feet. The purpose of this 
construction was no doubt to gain access to 
a water supply but probably not to hold 
water. Its date seems to be earlier than the 
step tunnel, the latter probably having been 
constructed after the stairwell fell into dis- 
use. 

As amazing as these two finds at Gibeon 
are they do not constitute the most important 
results of the excavation. From the debris 
of the stairwell came fifty-six inscribed jar 
handles. Of these, 27 contain the name 
“Gibeon.” Most of these also contain per- 
sonal names of which the most frequent is 
Hannaniah. Many sherds of small-mouthed 
six gallon storage jars with a total of forty 
clay stoppers to fit these jars were found, 
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Dr. Pritchard’s view that ancient Gibeon 
was an important wine-producing and ex- 
port center seems well taken.** Moreover, 
el-Jib becomes the first Palestinian site to be 
identified by the finding of inscriptional ma- 
terial bearing the ancient name of the city. 
As we know from both literary sources*° 
and now from the excavations, Gibeon was 
occupied in the Roman Period. On the west 
side of the tell a stepped pool related to 
houses datable by a horde of coins to the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.) 
was found. Northwest of the spring is a 
large reservoir which from the time of Ed- 
ward Robinson’s visit in 1838 has com- 
monly been identified as the “pool of 
Gibeon.” Careful excavation of a part of 
it makes clear, however, that it was con- 
structed sometime in the Roman Period. 
Unfortunately, time and space do not al- 
low us to review the many other smaller 
though at times significant projects which 
are being carried on constantly throughout 
Palestine. James Kelso has conducted two 
additional campaigns at Beitin*! (Old Testa- 
ment Bethel) further clarifying certain as- 
pects of the Middle Bronze, Iron Age and 
Hellenistic occupations at that site. Nelson 
Glueck has conducted seven seasons of ex- 
plorations in southern Israel** justifying the 
conclusion that “the Negeb was dotted with 
towns, villages, and camp sites in widely 
separated historical periods, during which 
there were no major climatic changes. It was 
never a true desert, but was always a key 
part of the ancient Near East.”*? In Trans- 
jordan accidental finds including provision- 
ally a Late Bronze Age temple and Late 
Middle Bronze Age tombs strongly suggest 
a sedentary occupation of this area in those 
periods.** The Herodian fortress at Masada 
has been partially cleared by a Jewish ex- 
pedition® and Father Sylvester Saller has 
continued his work at Bethany.*® An addi- 
tional season of work was carried on at 
Beth-zur,*” notably in the area of the de- 
fenses, and a sounding at Pella®* has thrown 
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limited light on the occupation of that site. 
Professor N. Avigad has conducted three 
campaigns at Beth-she’arim*® concentrating 
on the second to fourth century catacombs 
with their Hebrew and Greek inscriptions. 
Mr. Peter Parr and Miss Diana Kirkbride 
of the British School, working for the 
Jordan Department of Antiquities, have 
done some additional work at Petra,*® clear- 
ing among other things a second century 
paved street with shops and colonnades on 
either side. Frank M. Cross, Jr., and J. T. 
Milik have systematically explored a portion 
of the Judaean Wilderness.*! 

Probably the area most in need of inten- 
sive work is that east of the Jordan, the 
culture of which still lacks a detailed knowl- 
edge. Given a reasonably stable political 
situation we can look forward to an increase 
of intensive archaeological activity. 
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Moses in Christian and Islamic Tradition 


C. UMHAU WOLF* 


OSES or Musa is an important 
M figure in both the Qur’an and 
the New Testament. The religion 


of Moses, his books, and his people have a 
direct historical, theological and literary con- 
nection with both Christianity and Islam. 

Probably there is more space given to 
Moses in the Qur’an than to any other Old 
Testament character, even Abraham the 
Friend of God. The figure and symbol of 
Moses in the New Testament also outweighs 
that of Abraham. Musa is named in thirty- 
four suras of the Qur’an and in twelve books 
of the New Testament. He is a popular topic 
of legendary material in the Hadith and the 
Church Fathers. 

H. P. Smith’, Bell’, Torrey?, as well as 
Obermann‘ and Jeffery® more recently, have 
considered these relationships as part of the 
critical study of the sources and the signifi- 
cance of Qur’anic materials and their rela- 
tion to Judaism and Christianity. However, 
except for the Encyclopedia of Islam,® no 
definitive study has been made on the person, 
character and significance of Moses in Islam 
or on the relationship of this great figure to 
Christian interpretation. Schapiro’ studied 
Joseph, and that work is the closest parallel 
in method and purpose to this paper, yet he, 
too, was primarily interested in the Jewish 
Haggadic sources and referred only inci- 
dentally to Christian elements. 

This paper is not specifically directed at 
source criticism, but rather at the person and 
significance of Moses in Islam and in Chris- 
tianity as this is reflected in the Qur’an and 


*C. UMHAU WOLF is pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio. This article is a 
condensation of a paper read at the meeting. of the 
Midwestern section of NABI in April, 1958. The 
original paper was also read at the Islamic Center 
in Washington, D. C. 


early Hadith literature, in the New Testa- 
ment and the Ante-Nicene Fathers. We can 
agree with Torrey® that there is no evidence 
that Moses was less important in the Medina 
suras than in the Meccan, and so no dis- 
crimination is made in the following sections 
relative to dating. 


I. MOSES’ CHILDHOOD AND TRAINING 


Moses was born of a Hebrew mother and 
placed in an ark in the river. He was found 
by an Egyptian woman who then secured his 
own mother to suckle him.® Sura xxviii is 
one of the longest sustained narratives in 
the Qur’an and follows the early chapters of 
Exodus closely. It suggests that Pharaoh’s 
wife, not daughter, found Moses,!® and that 
Moses refused an Egyptian wet-nurse as in 
the Talmud.!! From the Haggada, the Is- 
lamic tradition notes that Moses’ cradle had 
miraculous healing powers, and so was able 
to cure Pharaoh’s daughter of leprosy.” 
From the same source, it is noted that 
Pharaoh was scratched by Moses, that he 
intended to kill the child, that Moses was 
burned on the hand by a live coal given by 
Pharaoh in a test, and that on touching the 
hand to his tongue Moses became a stam- 

The education of Moses according to the 
apologetic writings of the Church Fathers 
made him greater in wisdom than Homer 
and all the Greek philosophers. He had train- 
ing as a royal child in philosophy, art, re- 
ligion, and warfare according to Justin and 
others.4 , Irenaeus, after Josephus (and 
more recently followed by Christopher Fry) 
saw Moses becoming an Egyptian general 
who after a campaign in Ethiopia, married 
an Ethiopian princess.5 His military 
strategy was praised in some Christian re 
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ports, but the Islamic literature is not con- 
cerned with this item. 

Moses slew an Egyptian, and none of our 
materials overlooks this decisive event. After 
the second quarrel involving his Hebrew 
brethren, Moses fled from Egypt.2® In 
Midian he lived as a shepherd, was married 
and had two sons and two daughters.17 The 
Qur’an suggests that, like Jacob, Moses 
served a period of eight pilgrimage years for 
his bride.1® The Qur’an does not name 
Moses’ father-in-law, Jethro, but it is possi- 
ble that Shu’aib is his Arabic name. Tha’labi 
notes that Moses had spotted lambs in his 
flock (perhaps again after the Jacob 
story ).1® 

Moses received a call from Allah at the 
burning bush. With the Haggada, the 
Qur’an identified the site of the call as on 
the Holy Mountain, perhaps identical with 
Sinai,?° and the event takes place on his way 
back to Egypt after the years in Midian. 
Moses was chosen to be a messenger of 
God.*! The signs of the staff and the leprous 
hand are not mentioned in the Christian 
record, but the Islamic record follows the 
Hebrew, adding the story of a burning brand 
taken from the bush into Moses’ home where 
he saw it glow at night.?? 


II. THE EXODUS AND SINAI 


The Passover was known by the Prophet 
of Allah and in several of his arguments 
with the Jews, Muhammad referred to it 
and suggested his own disciples should keep 
the feast.28 Yet the Passover is not essential 
to the narrative of the Exodus as it is now 
recorded in the Qur’an. But to the Hebrew 
and Greek Bibles the Passover is the heart 
of the Exodus story.*4 

Moses and the sorcerers of Egypt con- 
tested before the king. As a prophet Moses 
produced evidential signs or miracles.2> The 
Fikh Akbar II reports that signs of the 
prophets and the miracles of the saints are 
a reality and are not merely spiritual sym- 
bols. But Ibn Hasun had some doubts about 
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these signs which the Egyptian magicians 
could duplicate. He is convinced that Moses 
is merely the best magician as Pharaoh sug- 
gested. In his polemic against the Jews and 
the Torah, Ibn Hasun has seen inconsistency 
in the plagues: if the water turned to blood, 
how did the people live? If the cattle all 
perished, how could they get boils? Yet even 
he says the Qur’anic account that Moses’ 
rod became a real serpent is true, since they 
consumed the unreal Egyptian serpents.?¢ 
There is uncertainty in Islam about the num- 
ber of the plagues and the New Testament 
almost ignores all these preliminaries. 

Moses’ rod brought to him by an angel in 
Islamic tradition was the one used of old by 
Adam, Abel, Seth, Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, 
Isaac, Jacob, etc.2* This rod shone in the 
dark, gave water, produced milk and honey, 
and when stuck in the ground it became a 
fruit tree. It pierced rocks and led Israel in 
the dark. It protected Moses from dragons 
and assassins.?8 

A fine epitome of Moses before Pharaoh 
is in Sura Ixxix. Islamic tradition suggests 
that Pharaoh’s rebellion against Allah in- 
cluded building a tower to heaven, and even 
shooting arrows at God.?® In fact in Tabari 
he even claimed to have killed Moses’ God. 
Moses tried to make Pharaoh repent and ap- 
parently one Egyptian knew of the possi- 
bility of messengers coming from God and 
supported Moses in the court against Phar- 
aoh and Haman (sic) his counsellor.*° Of 
course, Pharaoh claimed divinity, as was 
true in ancient Egypt and noted in the 
Midrash.*! Again, Pharaoh is quite inci- 
dental in the Christian tradition. 

The Exodus across the sea and out of 
Egypt is in all the sources. The Hebrews 
crossed the sea®* and Pharaoh in pursuit was 
drowned.** The song of Moses and Miriam 
is not popular in Islam, but is used as a vic- 
tory chant according to Rev. 15:3.54 Sura 
ii, 58 suggests that some of the rebels in the 
wilderness actually returned to Egypt. 

At Sinai Moses made a covenant with 
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God. In the Qur’an an oath is made “by Tur 
Sinai.”*5 A Muslim is to use the words ex- 
pected from Israel, “We hear and we shall 
obey.” Israel accepted the covenant only 
under protest and threat.*7 God tilted the 
mountain over them as in the Haggada.** 
Baldawi suggested that Israel thought the 
duties of the covenant too difficult. So the 
Hadith “If you accept them good, if not it 
(i.e., the mountain) will surely fall down 
upon you.” The church fathers, like Mu- 
hammad, emphasized that Israel was un- 
worthy of the Covenant and so lost it. Ina 
way they say both Muslim and Christian are 
closer to Moses than the Jew. 

Moses was on the mountain forty days 
and received a revelation from God. In Sura 
ii, 53-60 it is suggested that the people in- 
sisted on seeing God, and fell dead at the 
sight of his glory, only to be revived again. 
Hebrews 12:18-21 also reports this glory. 
Moses participated in the glory according to 
all the sources. While Moses was on the 
mountain the Israelites built the Golden 
Calf. The Qur’an says Miriam was the in- 
stigator.*® Because of the polemic situation, 
the golden calf and other Jewish rebellions 
were often made to overshadow the revela- 
tion at Sinai in the writings of Muslim and 
Christian. Ibn Hasun exonerates Aaron and 
Miriam and blames an unknown Samaritan 
(a play on Samiri-Miriam). Aaron, Miriam 
and the others such as Dothan, Korah, Jam- 
bre, are all rejected by God.*® Because of the 
calf, Aaron and Miriam were reproved in 
the Qur’an and in the apostolic constitution 
exiled from the Israelite camp for seven 
days. Korah’s rebellion is used in all sources 
as a clear analogy for the Jewish rejection 
of both Jesus and Muhammad. The Sabbath 
violators were turned into apes, perhaps re- 
flecting in the Qur’an the Jewish legend re- 
lated to the tower of Babel.*? 

Moses detailed the organization of Israel 
and he patterned the tabernacle.** He passed 
on his leadership to Joshua.4? Joshua was 
Moses’ companion when they sought El 
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Khadir. Except for Hippolytus, Moses on 
Mt. Nebo is ignored by our sources. 


III. MOSES’ CHARACTER AND APPEARANCE 


Except for the shining countenance re- 
ferred to above, little is said of Moses’ ap | 
pearance. In the Night Ascent, Abou | 
Horaira reports that Moses looked to Mu-| 7 
hammad like a rawt, with a long, thin body | | 
and sleek hair.4# He was compared to the | 
men of Genoa. In contrast, Ibn Omar says | 7 
Muhammad saw Moses and he was brown, | 
stout and had sleek hair. Ibn Abbas describes 
him as tall and ruddy. No description of 
Moses appears in the New Testament, not | 
even in the transfiguration story. ‘ 

Both Christian and Islamic sources em- | 
phasize the meekness and patience of Moses, ¢ 
following the Hebrew tradition.*® He 
the faithful one.4® There are several Hadith 
which report how God cured Moses of his 7 
prudishness and bashfulness.*? 

The Fikh Akbar II speaks of the impec- BF 
cability of all the prophets : “All the prophets 


are exempt from sins both light and grave, 
from unbelief and sordid deeds.’’48 There- 


fore, Al ’Ash’ari said, “Moses who is an 
apostle was free from sin and cannot be 
supposed to have asked for an absurd thing 
(i.e., to see God).” But Moses was not 
listed by the Qur’an as among the “righteous 
ones” even though the other prophets were. 

In Islam, Moses was the first to be raised, 
Muhammad the second. However, Abra 
ham was the first to be robed on resurrec- 
tion day. The entire Hadith literature 1 
convinced that Moses will be near Allah's 
throne on that day. Charik ben’Abd’ullah 
reported that Ibn Malik heard Mu 
hammad say, “Abraham was in the sixth 
heaven, and in the seventh heaven was 
Moses whom God had blessed by giving His 
words to him.’4® Moses offered to help 
Muhammad, and cut the number of prayers 
in Islam from fifty to five daily. In the 
Revelation of Paul, Moses is introduced on 
such an ascent: “This is Moses, the law- 
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giver, by whom God led forth the children 
of Israel out of the slavery of Egypt.” 
Moses is numbered among the prophets 
of the three great monotheistic religions. All 
the prophets are chosen, and in heaven, 
Muhammad reported that Adam said to 
Moses, “God chose you to be his messenger 
and chose you for himself.”°° A prophet 
frequently interceded for others. According 
to some of the Hadith this power was 
granted not only to Muhammad, but to all 


3 prophets, including Moses.°' However, in 
the Night Ascent, Moses claimed that he 


could not intercede for others since he had 
killed a man.®? The Church Fathers retell the 
story of Moses’ intervention on behalf of 
Israel in the wilderness. 

In both Christianity and Islam, Moses was 
the recipient of divine revelation. Furqan is 


}a difficult word, but it is associated with rev- 


elation and divine wisdom.5* Moses re- 


) ceived a scroll, perhaps the Torah complete 
Hand not just the decalogue.** Most of this 


scroll is in the Qur’an, but tradition admits 
that there may have been some authentic 
verses revealed to Moses not in the Qur’an. 
The Clementine homilies have a similar con- 
cept of a complete Torah sent down from 
heaven.5> In Sura lxxxv, 22 the idea of 
itablets appears as contrasted with the parch- 
ment scroll or book of suras lii, lili, Ixxxvii. 
The ten commandments are not closely 
linked to Sinai by either Qur’an or the New 
Testament, and Jesus does not use them as a 
special revelation. 

Moses is a great lawgiver in both the New 
Testament and Qur’an with their traditions. 
The New Testament emphasizes this more 
than Islam. The laws of Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Deuteronomy were often noted in 
Christian writings, but one would be hard 
pressed to cull the Laws of Israel from the 
Islamic sources, except perhaps the laws of 
usury and diet. 

Moses was a writer of Scripture, contain- 
ing revelation from God. One of the five pil- 
lars of Islam is that of the sacred book. The 
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Pentateuch is included among these, along 
with the Injil or Gospel. Moses was chosen 
to write these Scriptures according to Abou 
Houraira. He wrote the Pentateuch with the 
exception of the account of his own death.®* 
The Gospel is said to confirm or fulfill the 
Torah, while the Qur’an is a safeguard to 
the earlier scriptures. Many suggested that 
the Jews perverted their Mosaic law and 
scripture, yet Umar Ben Al Khaltab re- 
ported that Muhammad allowed one of his 
companions to read the Jewish Bible: “If 
you are convinced that it is that book which 
Allah sent down on Moses, then read it 
night and day.”5" 


IV. RELATION TO JESUS AND MUHAMMAD 


Christianity and Islam believe in a succes- 
sion of prophets and messengers culminat- 
ing in Jesus and Muhammad, respectively. 
Moses was a prophet in both traditions. To 
the Christian he was often the first prophet 
and earliest religious teacher.5® So Justin, “I 
will begin with our first prophet and law- 
giver, Moses.” Some twenty-five prophets 
are named in the Qur’an. But Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad 
lead all the rest.5® So Sura iii, 85, “We be- 
lieve in God, and in that which has been sent 
down on us, and on Abraham, Ishmael, 
Jacob, and the tribesmen, and in that which 
was given to Moses and Jesus, and the 
prophets of their lord.” First Clement sug- 
gested all the other prophets merely followed 
Moses.® All the prophets are said to have 
been on Sinai with Moses, and all they later 
received was but a repetition of ‘what had 
first been given to him.*t The major and 
minor prophets of the Hebrews are hardly 
known in the Qur’an. 

Moses was related to Jesus. According to 
the Christians Moses foretold the coming of 
Jesus.” Jesus felt, as did the Christians of 
Acts 6, that they were closer to Moses than 
the contemporary Jews. God provided water 
out of the rock for Moses and this event was 
spiritualized by Paul into the presence of 
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Christ.** The brazen serpent, which is a type 
of Christ in the New Testament, is omitted 
by Islam.** Moses is a type of Jesus in the 
Gospel of Matthew. The parallelism found 
between Jesus and Moses reaches its height 
in Archelaeus’ disputation with Manes.® A 
greater than Moses is come in Jesus.® 
Muhammad apparently associated Moses 
and Jesus as near-contemporaries, perhaps 
because of similarity of Miriam and Mary. 

Moses was related to Muhammad the 
Apostle of God. One Hadith says, “If Moses 
were alive and knew my prophecy he would 
follow me.”’® In Sura vii, it is suggested that 
Moses and Jesus predicted the coming of 
Muhammad. In Sura ii, Moses and Muham- 
mad are equal, yet Muhammad did not want 
to even be above Moses. Abou Horaira re- 
ported that Muhammad said, “Do not make 
me superior to Moses.” And Ibn Abbas re- 
ported that Muhammad said, “It is Moses 
who is at the head of his people.’’®* Muham- 
mad was a prophet like Moses sent by the 
Lord of the worlds in Sura xliii. Muham- 
mad’s companions were closer to Moses than 
contemporary Jews.® 

It is the lot of the prophets of Allah to be 
repudiated and rejected by their people. 
Jesus and Muhammad saw an analogy to 
Moses in their own treatment by the Jews. 
Their enemies at times considered all three 
as mad or bewitched.7° In Sura ii, Moses’ 
narrative was used against the Jews who 
were then rejecting Muhammad, exactly as 
Jesus spoke in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, or as Stephen preached in Acts. 
The enemies of Moses called him an im- 
postor.”! 

Jesus and Muhammad seemed to abrogate 
the Mosaic law, at least as intepreted by 
their contemporaries. Sometimes Jesus 
seems to be a new Moses who authenticated 
His mission with miracles and taught a new 
Torah. “The law was given through Moses, 
but grace and truth came through Jesus 

The continuity of the one God who did 
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not leave himself without a witness is con- 
fessed by Christianity and Islam. Perhaps 
Muhammad believed that there was one ~ 
great prophet for each tribe or people. In | 7 
Sura xx Moses’ mission was given him by 
Allah. One of the oldest Muslim com- [7 
mentaries suggested that only Moses and | 
Muhammad were spoken to face to face by 
God.** Ignatius said that the Holy Spirit 
worked through Moses, and Justin sug- 
gested that the Eternal Christ spoke at the 
burning bush."4 

Moses is significant in Christianity and 
Islam. In both he is significant as a prophet 
in the succession of messengers who were 
sent by God with His revelation. In Christi- 
anity God’s deliverance of Israel 
Egypt is related to the dramatic release of 
man from sin by the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Christ. This theology of redemp- 
tion through history is not clear in Islam. 
Moses is significant in the New Testament 
and church fathers because his life and 
character are a means of understanding 
Jesus better. In Islam such a parallel is not 
vital although it is present. The book oi 
Moses is of course referred to in the Qur'an 
and in the Gospels and the Acts.” But 
Moses to both Islam and Christianity repre- 
sents an old way, even an old law, which 
has been superseded, if not fully abrogated. 

Perhaps the difference in emphasis in 
Islam and Christianity on the part played by 
Moses can be explained simply. Jesus had 
direct roots in the Jewish community and 
faith, while Muhammad at best knew only a 
diasporate with a weakened if not perverted 
tradition of Judaism. The early church was 
also close to its Hebrew heritage, while the 
Hadith moves further and further away in 
spirit and in time. Moses could be eliminated 
and Islam would be unchanged, not s0 
Christianity. 
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debate over the ability of any to redeem another, 
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cf. Ginsberg op. cit. V p. 419. Also I Clement lii 
(ANF i p. 19). Fragment of Irenaeus xxxii 
(ANF i p. 573). 

* El Bokhari Ixv 5- on Sura xvii. 

* Sura ii, xxi, cf. Jewish Belief that the Shekinah 
came down from heaven at Moses’ request, Ginsberg 
op. cit., II p. 260. 

*Sura vii 142 ff., xxvi 21, xxviii 14, liii 36, 
Ixxxvii 18, cf. Jeffery, op. cit., p. 16, 34, 67. In 
Jewish Legend Moses wrote the Law, Torah, Bible, 
Mishna, Talmud, and Haggadah, in fact all knowl- 
edge. Ginsberg op. cit., III p. 141 f., cf. 114 f. 
Also II p. 326, VI p. 284. 

* Clementine Homilies iii 47 (ANF viii p. 247). 
Recognitions of Clement iv 5 (ANF viii p. 135). 
Hippolytus Fragment x (ANF v p. 194, 198). Cf. 
Von Grunebaum, Jslam, Essays in the Nature and 
Growth of a Cultural Tradition, American An- 
thropological Asso., April 1955 (lvii 2) p. 85, 93 
etc. 

* El Bokhari Ixv 1, Clementine Homilies iii 47 
(ANF viii p. 247). 

* Sweetman, op. cit., II i p. 228, cf. Wensinck 
Creed, p. 78, further see Sura ii 42 and Jeffery, 
op. cit., p. 65. 

* Justin to the Greeks ix (ANF i p. 277), xii 
(ANF i p. 278). Tatian to the Greeks xxxvi 
(ANF ii p. 80), Origen versus Celsus I 16 (ANF 
iv p. 403) etc. 

® Sura ii, ix, xxiii, liii, lvii, etc., cf. Jeffery, op. 
cit., p. 28 ff. Torrey, op. cit., p. 67. 

“1 Clement xliii (ANF i p. 16). 


Sura iii. 

“Luke 24:27, 44, John 1:45, 5:46, Acts 3:207 
7:37, 26:22, Ignatius to Antiochians ii (ANF i, », 
110) Epistle of Barnabas xii (ANF i, p. 145) 
Apology of Justin xxxii (ANF i, p. 173). 

Cor. 10:4, cf. Seder v. Also In Sura iif 
93 the Israelites “drink in their hearts the calf by” 
their unbelief.” Cf. Sura ii 60, vii 160, Manna and >> 
bread of life I Cor. 10:3. Yet John 6:32 empha-F 
sizes that it was not Moses but God who gaye 
supernatural food to Israel. 

“John 3:14, Epistle of Barnabas xii (ANF i p. 
145). 

* Cf. ANF vi p. 220 ff. : 

Mark 9:2 ff., Heb. 3:3, Tertullian versus 
cion II 28 (ANF iii p. 318). & 

* Mishcat I, i quoted by Smith, op. cit. p. 191. PF 

El Bokhari Ix 32, cf. Wensinck, Handbook, for) 
other references. 

Thid. 

* Sura li, xvii, cf. ii 39 ff. 

= Sura 1 12-13, xxiii 48-50. 

8 John 1:17. 

* Al Alasi, Al Khafaji, quoted in Jeffery, op. cit, | 
p. 62, note 32. 4 

“ Apology of Justin Ixii (ANF i p. 184) Ixii 7 
(ANF i p. 184) Ignatius to Philadelphians 19 
(ANF i p. 82), Clementine Homilies viii 5 (ANF F 
viii p. 271), Origen versus Celsus II 2 (ANF iv ph 
430). 
® Sura xix 53, xiv 6, liii 36, Ixxxvii 19, etc. Mark B 
12:26, Luke 16:29 ff., Acts 28:23, Rom. 10:5, etc 
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History of Religions and Biblical Studies 


NOAH EDUARD FEHL* 


lations between the History of Reli- 

gions and Biblical Studies I must con- 
fess to something of the same embarrassment 
one would have in discussing a marriage that 
® had ended in divorce over twenty-five years 
@ ago. Some would today regard the intimacy 
of these two disciplines as having been at 
* best an interesting affair. Biblical scholars 
@ looking backward seem inclined to remem- 
ber the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule as a 
B poule de luxe who had demanded much, 
promised everything, but given little. Her 
seductive charms had had their appeal only 
briefly as biblical hermeneutics and theology 
Bilooked for something new between the re- 
® bound from the lure of Harnack and the re- 
surgence of Reformation emphases. 

How have the partners fared on their sep- 
arate ways over this past quarter century 
with their new loves and interests? To the 
casual friends of both it would appear that 
| Hbiblical theology has fared better than the 
history of religions. It has been the vital core 
Sof the theological curriculum. On the other 
|¥side, the contrast between the Third Inter- 
national Congress for the History of Re- 


| N approaching the subject of present re- 


Looking over the index of authors in the 
printed transactions of the Third Congress 
(published fifty years ago) one is impressed 
first of all by the caliber of the delegates, and 
ithen by the wide range of disciplines for 


*NOAH E. FEHL is Associate Professor and 
hairman of the Department of Philosophy and 
istory of Religion in Seabury-Western Theologi- 
al School. He is author of a forthcoming book: 
{thenagoras, Philosopher and Apologist, to be 
published by the New Holland Press, Amsterdam, 
olland. 


which they spoke. The membership reads like 
a registry of royalty in the biblical, historical, 
and theological scholarship of that genera- 
tion. The occasion could be considered as 
the flowering of the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule. No motif had before, nor has any 
since, so dynamically inspired and so effec- 
tively channeled the efforts of so many disci- 
plines related to the study of religion. The 
mood of that Congress, reflected in its papers 
and proposals, was one of confidence in the 
methods and pride in the achievements of 
the new broad field of historical research. Its 
optimism for future conquests overshadowed 
any hint of division in its own household. 
Studies in Hellenism and the ancient Near 
East accounted for the major effort of the 
historical section. The papers on Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and Taoism dealt with basic the- 
ological motifs having obvious relevance to 
the religions of the West. The methodologi- 
cal and interpretive symposium continued to 
explore the relation of disciplines organized 
under the new science and the laws of the 
morphology of religion and its developmental 
expressions. Underlying the whole venture 
one feels the drive toward the clarification 
and interpretation of the history of Christi- 
anity. Only a half dozen of the 125 delegates 
were of Eastern background and only three 
were non-Christian. The make-up of the 
Congress was preponderantly of biblical 
scholars and professors of the history of 
Christian thought; but they were committed 
to an enquiry that embraced many disciplines 
and attracted the leading scholars of other 
fields (archeologists represented by Sir Ar- 
thur Evans, anthropologists by Sir James 
Frazer and R. R. Marett; psychologists by 
Leuba; philosophers by MHobhouse and 
C. C. J. Webb; Hellenists by Jane Harrison, 
Farnell, Fowler, and Cumont). The leader- 
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ship of the Congress was a star-studded cast 
of such international figures as the Right 
Honorable Sir A. C. Lyall, Nathan Soder- 
blom, T. W. Rhys Davids, Solomon Reinach, 
Prof. W. Sandy, Dobschutz, Orelli, Jastrow, 
Suzuki, and Anesaki. 

In contrast to the Third Congress the 
Ninth had few biblical scholars, few Chris- 
tian theologians, and a limited representation 
of professors in the classical and historical 
fields. There is no second generation to suc- 
ceed the fathers (Max Mueller, C. P. Tiele, 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Nathan Sdéder- 
blom, Rudolf Otto, and Geradius van der 
Leeuw). Only Friedrich Heiler survives and 
he has found refuge in the surcease of a time- 
less and suprahistorical mysticism. 

For the first time the congress met in Asia 
and for the first time its membership was pre- 
dominantly Eastern and non-Christian. Of 
the living religions, Buddhism commanded 
the largest representation. In contrast to the 
confidence and optimism of the Third Con- 
gress, the Ninth met in an atmosphere of 
apprehensiveness, keenly sensitive to the 
spreading tentacles from the power centers 
in East and West, following in each edition 
of the Tokyo papers the crisis of Quemoy 
and the Matsus in one hemisphere and that of 
Lebanon in another as the current symbols of 
explosive world tensions. For the first time 
the congress was sponsored by UNESCO, 
with the hope that foundations might be laid 
for the constructive discussion of cultural 
conflicts having religious implications. Few 
significant papers were read and there was 
no one creative contribution or motif that 
captured the mind of the congress, com- 
manded its response, and organized its ef- 
forts. 

Some positive observations must be made: 
Western scholars were no longer simply 
speaking about Buddhism, Hinduism, and 
Islam, but rather were engaged in dialogues 
with Buddhists, Hindus, and Moslems. Of 
far greater import than the papers were the 
personal contacts and discussions, the expe- 
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rience of sharing across the traditions of East , 
and West common problems and a common 
sense of frustration. There was abundant 
evidence of a new and lively interest in com- 
parative studies in Japan and substantial in- 
dications of the serious pursuit in Japanese 
universities of historical and textual studies. 
Western delegates could see at first hand the 
emergence of a new spirit in Buddhism look- 
ing toward an ecumenical venture in that 
great religion of Asia. In the tendency to- 
ward two extreme positions among Asian 
professors two alternatives in Eastern re- 
ligion could be remarked : (1) the role of re- 
ligion in the new Asia as the buttress of na- 
tionalism and its hope for revival through 
new nationalist movements; (2) the role of 
religion in the decline of traditional cultures 
of preserving seminal ideas that they may be 
made available in neutral forms to the emerg- 
ing patterns of the new Asia. 

It would have been a mediocre congress 
had it not been for one element of construc- 
tive realism that made what was attempted 
—no matter how confusedly approached and 
feebly carried out—crucially important: the 
recognition that studies in religion could not 
much longer be justified by simply the 
scholar’s interest in isolation from the mood 
and needs of the insistent present. There was 
a distinct change of atmosphere when the 
delegates turned from the congress, that was 
devoted as usual to papers in the several 
fields of research, to the symposium, spon- 
sored by UNESCO, on the role of religion in 
the meeting of East and West, and its con- 
tribution to the reconciliation of peoples and 
nations in the interests of world peace. The 
central issue was inescapable: after several 
millennia of Hinduism, twenty-five hundred 
years of Buddhism, two thousand years of 
Christianity, and thirteen centuries of Islam, 
what wisdom could be made available in the 
present crisis that was relevant to the magni- 
tudes of power politics, and the emerging 
standardization of cultures now being ef- 
fected by industrialization in Asia and A frica, 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS AND BIBLICAL STUDIES 


and scientific advance and commercial inter- 
dependence throughout the world. Will re- 
ligions fade with the decline of traditional 
cultures or can they rise to a creative contri- 
bution toward the molding of a still largely 
undefined world civilization? Not only are 
these questions crucial in and for Asia but 


} time to formulate a positive answer is quickly 


running out. In none of the Far Eastern na- 
tions could an affirmative answer be simply 
Christian, Hindu, or Buddhist, except in 
terms of umniversalized regulative norms 
readily available, and capable of appropria- 
tion by the emerging culture. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that two general currents 
were beginning to flow with measurable force 
and noticeable direction through the Ninth 
Congress: the sociological study of religion 
and a new examination of the common 
ground of spiritual resource in religious ex- 


perience. 


What was once a common interest of bib- 
lical studies and the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule on the basis of optimism before an im- 
minent realization of the Kingdom of God 
may again become a common interest in the 


) face of the advancing gates of hell. 


II 


It seems hardly necessary to recount the 
issues that led to the divorce of biblical 
studies and the history of religions. The fail- 
ure of the effort to discover the Jesus of 
History, and to present him to the modern 
world in a form relevant and adequate to the 
demand of faith, rendered inescapable the 
problem of historical relativism. The re- 
surgence of dogmatic theology with its neo- 
Reformation emphasis pointed up again the 
centrality of biblical studies in the task of 
theological construction, and at the same 
time supplied a key to the use of the new in- 


sights discovered by the Religionsgeschicht- 


liche Schule but for the most part left un- 
exploited the idea of the Holy, the aspect of 
‘remendum, the nature and significance of 
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myth, and the eschatological character of the 
New Testament message. 

The health and vigor of biblical studies 
have been evidenced in the thrust from pe- 
ripheral interests toward the search for the 
organic unity and center in the diversity of 
scriptural formulations. A detached delinea- 
tion of the religions of the New Testament 
was a generation ago supplanted by the re- 
discovery of the kerygmatic ground of all 
scriptural expression. Rightly it was seen 
that biblical study had not fulfilled its 
task simply by reconstructing the religio- 
historical context of its documents in their 
Hellenistic environment. The movement 
from the Religionsgeschichtliche perspective 
to that of the Formhistorical method with its 
concern for the Sitz im Leben involved once 
again the biblical scholar in the existential 
encounter of the theologian. But kerygma 
may be simply another name for dogma. In- 
deed, in the second-century apologists, the 
Christian dogmata, consciously patterned 
after the dogmata of the philosophical 
schools, succeeded the biblical, kerygmatic 
emphasis. This is always the danger of 
preserving the kernel taken from its shell. 
Bultmann’s insistence that it is the kernel 
that must command the concern of the bib- 
lical scholar is sound. The interpreter will 
not serve his function in releasing the gospel 
from the scriptures for appropriation by the 
contemporary Christian merely by supply- 
ing him with a knowledge of the mythologies 
of the Hellenistic Age. Rightly he argues 
that “if the Gospel should appear to modern 
man to be mythological, it has been misun- 
derstood and must be demythologized in or- 
der to be understood in its original sense as 
the proclamation of the power of the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus.” 

But is there not already a strong surmise 
that the kernel lives in part upon its shell, 
or to use another metaphor, that the frame 
may give depth and definition to the picture. 
Is the relative unimportance of the religio- 
historical environment something like the 
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relative unimportance of the peel of the 
onion—until one is left with the mess of the 
peeling ? 

But there now appears a new attempt to 

theologize in the modern manner. Like the 
phoenix it rises from ashes, the ashes of the 
search for the historical Jesus. Two brief 
quotations from a symposium on Christology 
in the Autumn issue of Religion and Life in- 
dicate clearly the direction of this phoenix’s 
flight. The first is from Cyril Richardson 
(“A Preface to Christology”). 
Perhaps it matters not at all (whether the Gospel 
picture of Jesus) is true. For the power of this 
picture . . . does not depend on its relation to a 
man in the first century. . . . If we cannot believe 
in the old literal manner that the world’s salvation 
was accomplished on the cross, we can and do be- 
lieve that this is a true symbol of what God is al- 
ways doing to transform the world into his image. 
The Gospel symbols in their absolute quality entail 
distorted history, but they are also true pictures of 
God who acted in Jesus. 


Why are they true? Because their truth is 
validated in our experience. The second is a 
summation and critique of John Knox’s 
Faith and Criticism by Robert Cushman. 
Here such previously crucial questions as: 


Who is Christ? Whose Son is he? are to be re- 
placed by the question: What is the reality in which 
these persons who knew Jesus and now remember 
him, participate? and, What is the reality which 
constitutes the essential principle of the commu- 
nity’s existence? 


This has then perforce to be the locus of the- 
ological enquiry: “For even of the cross,” 
Knox says, “faith had a part in creating it.” 
Cushman finds Knox’s method closely re- 
lated to Kant’s critical idealism : 


The community of apperception, the church, is con- 
stitutive of the event. What the given is, the mat- 
ter in itself, ie., the career and person of Jesus, 
the ding an sich, must necessarily remain unknow- 
able. 


Cushman penetratingly asks if we must not 
then “accord to the church a certain divinity 
we have been unable to ascribe to Jesus.” 


If the event only fully occurred in the church, the 
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identifiable locus of the incarnation must be there. 
Christ is thus one with the Church... . Which 
Church? 


Is it significant that Anders Nygren con- 
cludes his article (“Das Gesprach der Theo- 
logie”) published last year in Dokumente 
(1957, XIII, 183-191) with these words: 
“Thus the dialogue in Evangelical theology 
has led to the joyful affirmation of the great 
confession” : 


I believe in one Holy Christian, Apostolic Church. 
I acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins, 
And I look for the resurrection of the dead, 
And the Life of the world to come. 


To what extent is church history less am- 
biguous or a more solid foundation in history 
for faith’s validation than the gospels? Un- 
less biblical studies are to find those dogmas 
which the sponsoring communions direct, 
and to be satisfied with such “discoveries,” 
the limitation of the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule is no less a blind alley than the new 
directions of biblical studies since the di- 
vorce. 


Ill 


The final question cannot be ignored: can 
biblical scholarship any more than other dis- 
ciplines of the study of religion continue to 
enjoy the shelter either of detached research, 
simply supplying the data for the more 
rugged task of theological construction, or of 
the mandate to find the center of the Scrip- 
tures to be the doctrinal emphasis of this or 
that communion, or even of the commission 
to mine the raw materials for the ecumenical 
dialogue. Biblical studies must speak in our 
day to mankind. They must relate the Chris- 
tian message to the new emerging world cul- 
ture where there are no privileges of historic 
traditions, and no vested thiasot. 

I would suggest that there are three areas 
in which biblical scholarship should respond 
to the challenge of the insistent present, and 
that in fulfilling these responsibilities, it will 
discover anew the relevance of the history of 
religions to its own vocation. 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS AND BIBLICAL STUDIES 


1. Unless religion is itself to contribute to 
the wall of partition between East and West 
and to the further secularization of an emerg- 
ing world culture, the biblical field must 
again recognize as fundamental to its own 
special task the enquiry regarding the na- 
ture of religious experience; i.e., it cannot 
ignore the common ground of all revelation. 
There is a special sphere of religion, a re- 
ligious perspective, and in our world when 
any of the religions suffers sickness unto 
death, Christianity need not send to ask for 
whom the bell tolls. 

2. In justifying its privileged position as 
the foundation of theological construction, 
biblical study has a bounden duty to contrib- 
ute to the formulation of Christian ethics in 
such a manner that its pronouncements are 
relevant to the structure and dynamics of the 
emerging world culture. It must undertake 
the problem of the relevance of the Christian 
ethic to universalized notions of right (nat- 
ural law), and the issue of the interpreta- 
tion of general principles relating biblical in- 
sights to positive law in the functioning of 
existing systems of organization and control. 
Where biblical ethic is exhausted in notions 
of interim witness and symbolic significance, 
there is exhibited the bankruptcy of religion 
as a resource for contemporary society. 

3. Biblical study must be dynamically in- 
volved in the reconstruction of a cosmological 
and ontological background giving depth and 
perspective to scriptural truth. Biblical study 
deals with material that is mythic, set within 
a particular cultural horizon, expressed in 
the idiom of an historic concept of the char- 
acter of importance. It must deal with this 
material so as to release its word to be spoken 
to us. It cannot arbitrarily modernize so 
that we speak only to ourselves. Since the 
Reformation, Protestant thought has sought 
to find in history alone the grounds of Chris- 
tian assurance. It has challenged the validity 
of the patristic and medieval concern to har- 
monize the Greek ontological and the He- 
brew existential thrusts. On good grounds 
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Protestant theologians have noted the im- 
poverishment of the Faith when structured 
by either the Platonic or Aristotelian sys- 
tems. They found in the Kantian ontolec- 
tomy a justification for the divorce of phi- 
losophy and theology and for the rigid 
dichotomy of nature and history. The biblical 
disciplines in particular have appeared to wel- 
come this divorce. Innocence of a knowledge 
of science and philosophy in our time has 
among many biblical scholars been a cher- 
ished mark of distinction. This was not the 
case either with the writers of the New Tes- 
tament or the early fathers who were their 
first interpreters. John’s bold assertion that 
the Logos was made flesh affirms the impor- 
tance to biblical theology of the Greek con- 
cern for the problem of being. When Paul 
suggests the theory of kenosis in Philippians, 
he is drawing upon Hellenistic ontology to 
give depth and substance to the incarnation. 
The kerygma itself has cosmological and on- 
tological implications. The preoccupations 
of the second-century fathers with the prob- 
lem of being reflects their concern to guard 
the central focus of the faith as a religious 
experience grounded in an historic person- 
ality and an historic community from degen- 
erating into another pagan cultic expression ; 
the concern to guard the salvation fact from 
effervescing into another hieros logos, a myth 
subsisting in celebration, a provincial mys- 
tery bound to the particularism of an esoteric 
cult on foreign soil. 

Does not Bultmann’s real problem today 
lie in the fact that he does not relate the de- 
mythologized truth of the Scriptures to the 
scientific cosmology of the modern world? 
The force of the Gospel in its original procla- 
mation was in part its realistic setting within 
the two-storied universe of primitive cos- 
mology and Greek ontology. Abstracted 
from its setting (not only religio-historical 
but also, and perhaps primarily, cosmological 
and ontological) it ceases to have substance 
and loses much in relevance. 

(Concluded on page 182) 
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Time and Eternity—The Vedantic Viewpoint 


SWAMI AKHILANANDA* 


CCORDING to Hindu philosophers 
and religious leaders, various types 
of experiences are on the plane of 

time and space. In fact, all sense experiences 
are really perceived through the relationship 
of time. Just as sense experiences are limited, 
so time itself is also limited. Indeed, Hindus 
say that the very existence and perception of 
time are relative. It seems that their con- 
ception of time and its relationship to percep- 
tion is similar to the Western scientific con- 
ception of relativity. 

Let us analyze various experiences. First, 
there are some experiences which are re- 
garded as hallucinations. Nevertheless, they 
function in relationship with time. Recently 
we had a report from a chaplain in the Na- 
tional Conference of Chaplains that when he 
went to the hospital a man asked him who he 
was. The moment he said he was a minister, 
that man asked him to lie down and prostrate 
himself before him because he was Jesus. It 
was indeed pathological; yet the man was 
having an hallucination in time. Some time 
ago he did not think that he was Jesus. This 


* SWAMI AKHILANANDA joined the Rama- 
krishna Order after completing his university 
career at the University of Calcutta in 1919. Pre- 
viously, in 1914, he had become a disciple of 
Swami Brahmananda, who was himself a disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna. He taught philosophy, psy- 
chology, and religion, and had charge of students 
at Annamalai University in India. 

In 1926 Swami Akhilananda came to this country 
as assistant to Swami Paramananda and Swami 
Bodhananda. Then, in 1928, he started the Vedanta 
Society of Providence. Swami Akhilananda is also 
the founder of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society 
of Boston. His book, Hindu Psychology, New 
York, 1946, has been translated into several Euro- 
pean languages. Swami Akhilananda is also au- 
thor of The Hindu View of Christ, New York, 
1949, and Mental Health and Hindu Psychology, 
New York, 1951. 


very imaginative perception was relative and 
temporary. Similarly, there was a woman in 
New York who was thoroughly convinced 
that she was the Madonna. When she was 
sent to the hospital, to her amazement she 
met another woman who also claimed that 
she was the Madonna. This very experience 
shook her consciousness and made her ques- 
tion the validity of her identification with the 
Madonna. Gradually she realized that her 
previous perception of the Madonna was not 
valid. Nevertheless, this perception was for 
some time very real to her, and later on it 
became unreal. Many hallucinations, imag- 
inings, and such other delusions are re- 
moved when valid evidence is given to prove 
the falsity of these perceptions. So these ex- 
periences are wholly relative. When knowl- 
edge comes, then these false perceptions are 
refuted. 

Let us next consider dream experiences. 
When a man dreams, no matter what type 
of dream it is, at that time it is really real. 
Some dreams may be caused by certain phys- 
ical conditions. Other dreams may be caused 
by unconscious drives and urges. Again, 
other dreams may be caused by the influence 
of thought waves of others. Again there are 
dreams which are created by fantasies of the 
mind. There are also valid, highly spiritual 
dreams. Yet all these various dreams are 
real to the persons who are dreaming, so long 
as they are dreaming. When they are awake, 
those dream experiences vanish. So, though 
dream experiences are existing in time, re- 
lated with the past and future, yet they are 
not permanent. They are relative. 

Now let us consider our conscious experi- 
ences. In the morning, as the sun rises, dark- 
ness vanishes; gradually day becomes more 
and more effective and operative. Again, to- 
wards the evening, when the sun sets, dark- 
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ness descends. This very experience is no 
doubt real temporarily, yet the very motion 
of the galaxies changes our experiences. We 
have seen the light waves in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Suez Canal. Those are quite 
different from the waves we perceive in 
North America. We have seen a mirage, 
where the light waves made the sand appear 
like an ocean. While we were experiencing 
the mirage, the water seemed to be real. Yet 
after a little time it was no longer real. Once 
I had a very interesting experience near 
3oston. I was driving from Providence to 
Boston one afternoon. When I was about 
fifteen miles away from Boston, the whole 
sky in that section appeared like the ocean. 
The reflection of the sun in the cloud was so 
glorious and beautiful that it really looked 
) likean ocean. A friend who was with me and 
I were charmed by the sight ; but after a few 
minutes we realized that there could not be 
an ocean there. The ocean and the sand 
seemed real, while they were being experi- 
enced. We enjoyed their beauty. But when 
our knowledge dawned, we realized it was a 
kind of hallucination and a kind of unreal ex- 
perience. 

There is another level of experience in 
which people perceive things without direct 
sense-contact. These are known as extra- 
sensory perceptions. Parapsychologists of 
the West today share intense interest in 
these experiences, but Indian psychologists 
have been discussing extrasensory percep- 
tions for centuries. In fact, Patanjali, the 
father of Hindu psychology, about 300 B.C., 
described the techniques of producing some 
of these extrasensory perceptions. We must 
admit that there may be fraudulent cases, but 
still there are some valid experiences. How- 
ever, even these extrasensory perceptions 
are limited by time, and they are also change- 
able. 


Now when we consider our total experi- 
ences of the senses, we find that because they 
are operating in the relationship of time, they 
are relative. Our senses are finite and time 
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is limited. Consequently all these experi- 
ences, however real they may be to us, from 
a still higher point of view are relative. In 
fact, anything that is perceived in the realm 
of time is limited, as time itself is limited and 
changeable. 

Now the question would arise, is there 
anything genuinely real or permanent or 
eternal? Or are there only various types of 
unreality—hallucinations, dreams, sense per- 
ceptions, and extrasensory perceptions? 
Hindu philosophers say that there are differ- 
ent grades of relative experiences. Some are 
extremely temporary, like taking a trunk of 
a tree on a dark night as a ghost or a police- 
man or a thief. The perception of a thief or 
a policeman is temporary, but while one per- 
ceives that, one reacts accordingly. We had 
a very interesting and amusing experience 
when we were boys. I happened to belong to 
a group of young people dedicated to the wel- 
fare of mankind before I became deeply in- 
terested in religion. As a boy I was afraid 
of ghosts. So my leaders wanted me to get 
rid of this fear and asked me to go to a burial 
and cremation ground and find out the un- 
reality of ghosts. After that we sometimes 
amused ourselves by lighting matchsticks or 
candles in the burial ground. People in the 
highway, seeing the light, got frightened and 
ran away. Their ghost experience was ab- 
solutely relative. Though we have more dur- 
able experiences in life, yet all experiences 
are very changeable. Seventy years ago this 
man, Swami Akhilananda, did not exist. As 
time went on, this man appeared in various 
stages, and now you see him. The percep- 
tion of this Swami varied as time went on. 
Who knows, a few minutes or a few hours 
or a few days.later, the man whom you call 
Swami will disappear. While he exists, his 
existence is real to you. But it is not abso- 
lutely real, nor eternal. 

According to Hindu philosophers, there 
are illusory experiences in time, and again 
there are impermanent or practical truths, 
such as the experiences in the world, or life 
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itself. Though both these experiences are 
changeable because they exist in time, ac- 
cording to them, the real truth is the Eternal 
which is the basis of these other two types 
of experiences in time. So Hindus say that 
all these experiences of various types are 
based on the Eternal or the Absolute. The 
Eternal does not change. It has no limita- 
tion of time, no relativity. In fact, the very 
conception of relativity depends on the ac- 
ceptance of the Absolute, as Eddington de- 
clared in his Philosophy of Physical 
Science. So Schrodinger, in his What Is Life, 
declares that in order to understand relativity, 
one is compelled to accept the Vedantic 
conception of universal consciousness. All the 
experiences of temporal type like hallucina- 


dreams, experiences, 


tions, 
and conscious perceptions, are no doubt rel- 
ative. They have different levels of validity. 
Yet they are not permanent. Nevertheless, 
all of them are based on the Eternal. Hindu 
philosophers give a very interesting illustra- 
tion to explain this point of view. Take for 


extrasensory 


instance the Hudson River. Water is con- 
stantly flowing. One cannot say “this is the 
Hudson,” because one minute later this water 
will not be there. Watsonian and Pavlovian 
behavioristic and sensationalistic psycholo- 
gists conclude that there is no such thing as 
a permanent entity. They go so far as to say 
that there is no permanent mind,—and what 
shall we say of the soul? In ancient India, 
Charvakas tried to expound a similar philos- 
ophy, to say that there is no such thing as 
the Hudson, but because the water flows con- 
stantly it appears like an entity. Similarly, 
we do not have a permanent mind, yet per- 
ceptions leave certain impressions in the 
brain cells, and they go so fast that they ap- 
pear to be permanent, and the brain impres- 
sions and sense impressions seem to contain 
the residuals of the past, making them appear 
as if there is something permanent. But 
there is no such thing as the Eternal. Now, 
the answer to Watsonian, Pavlovian, and 
such other materialistic thinkers of the West, 
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and the Charvakas and some of the nihilistic 
Buddhists, is this. This constant flow of 
water would not make it appear like the 
Hudson unless there were a bed for the 
water to flow in. This bed is what we call the 
Eternal. Take a lighted stick, move it very 
fast ; it will appear as a circle, but there is no 
such thing as a circle of light. Our answer to 
this is that if we did not have a hand to hold 
this stick and make it move, there would not 
be even the appearance of a circle of light. 
Similarly, if Watson did not have something 
permanent, eternal, in him, he could not have 
collected and preserved all the perceptions of 
others that he did, nor could he evaluate 
them. So Hindu philosophers say the Eter- 
nal is the real basis of time, space, qualities, 
attributes, and all the relationships that we 
have in our perceived or imagined world. In 
fact, the world as it is perceived is relative. 
Nevertheless, it is based on the Eternal, the 
permanent, the Absolute. Religious people 
call it God, Allah, Holy One, Tao, or Brah- 
man. This Brahman is really eternal and 
everything else is relative, though everything 
is based on the Eternal. 

The world that we experience is not illu- 
sion. Some Western thinkers interpret the 
Hindus as saying that the world is illusion. 
The world is, according to Hindus, relative. 
This is called practical truth, as it is related 
with time and space. The world is not like 
a mirage; it has a practical value, though 
impermanent. Nevertheless, this relative 
world is based on the Eternal which is 
changeless, nameless, attributeless, and be- 
yond all the categories of our empirical 
knowledge. 

A question may arise: how does this Eter- 
nal appear as temporal in the form of the 
world? Hindus say that this Absolute or 
Eternal is the cause of the whole universe. 
How it appears manifold is inexplainable. 
As our mind is finite and the categories of 
knowledge are finite, we can not explain 
how the Eternal appears as finite. Neverthe- 
less, it is there. When knowledge dawns, 
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then alone we shall know that the Eternal is 
the basis of all temporary existences or rela- 
tive experiences. They are not absolutely il- 
lusory, they are only temporary. 

One word more. This Eternal can be veri- 
fied or validated by what the Hindus call 
superconscious experiences. This Eternal is 
not mere philosophical speculation, as Ed- 
dington, Schrodinger, Stromberg, and such 
other scientific philosophers have concluded, 
or philosophers like Hegel or Bradley. The 
Platonic conception of truth or the neo- 
Platonic conception of the West can be 
verified, provided we train ourselves sys- 
tematically to go beyond the perceived world 
and time. It is not mere faith. Faith in the 
Eternal is only the starting point of verifica- 
tion. In order to verify it empirically, one 
has to go through definite training processes. 
These are the essential requirements of real 
mature religion. In order to know the Eter- 
nal we have to go beyond mere faith. For 
this very reason, empirical verification is not 
only rational but scientific. As scientific 


truths are verifiable, so the Eternal is also 


verifiable by anyone, regardless of their caste, 
creed, race, or sect. 

Superconscious experience is called so be- 
cause it is beyond the categories of our em- 
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pirical knowledge and beyond all the terms 
of sense perception. This superconscious 
state or samadhi as Hindus and Buddhists 
call it, is the attainment of the awareness of 
the Eternal. There are different levels of 
these experiences, according to the mental 
constitutions of the seekers of truth. Great 
mystics of different religions had certain types 
of experiences and gradually they reached 
the superconscious state and attained the su- 
preme knowledge of the Eternal. At that 
time a person goes beyond all the categories 
of ordinary knowledge. This is the final 
goal of religion and philosophy. In India, 
philosophy, religion, and psychology are in- 
terrelated. They are to enable us first to un- 
derstand rationally the nature of the Eternal ; 
then by training the mind we are to reach 
the goal of religion, namely, the Eternal. 
One Upanishad says : 


Practising the method of meditation, they realized 
that being who is the God of religion, the self of 
philosophy and the energy of science; who exists 
as the self-luminous power in every one; who is 
the source of the intellect, emotions and will; who 
is one without a second; who presides over all the 
causes enumerated above, beginning with time and 
ending with the individual soul; and who had been 
incomprehensible because of the limitations of their 
own intellect. 
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Time and Eternity in Buddhism 
SHOSON MIYAMOTO* 


HIS essay consists of three main It is quite usual in the history of religions 
parts: linguistic, historical and tex- to find the word “time” used in the sense of 
tual.2 the moment of fullness of a realization or § 
i aim. Among these terms, however, it is the 4 th 
word samaya—coming together—which is J m 
most frequently employed in the Buddhist 
scriptures. For instance, almost all of the 
There are four of sutras begin with the words “Evam maya 
these: samaya, kala, ksana (khana) and  gyytayy: ekasmin samaye Bhagavan Rajagrhe 
adhvan (addhan). Samaya means a coming yipaygti sma . . . etc.” In these introduc- " 
together, meeting, contract, agreement, op- tory phrases, the four conditions—time, an 
portunity, appointed time or proper time. place, the master and his audience—are pos- 
Kala means time in general, being employed ited) The coming together of these four 
in the term kdla-doctrine or kdla-vada, which necessarily indicates an auspicious event cel 
holds that time ripens or matures all things. which happens once for all in the long eons &F 
In its special meaning, kala signifies ap- of sacred history. It is the appointed time for 
pointed or suitable time. It may also mean the accomplishment of the Bodhisattva’s vow 
meal-time or the time of death, since both of /»+gnidhana) or firm resolution and striving, 
these are most critical and serious times iN \hich he attains through his untiring acts 
our lives. Death is expressed as kéla-kata im of meritorious conduct (Bodhisattva-carya). 
Pali, that is, “one has passed his late hour.” From the standpoint of his audience, it is 
Ksana also means a moment, opportunity, OF conceived as an opportunity which may be an 
the moment of fulfillment of purpose. Fi- «ternal once.” 
nally, adhvan refers to a stretch or length of 


road or jour- times and opportunities, the most important 
ney in space and time past, present or future. 14 auspicious one is the moment of Bud- 

Thus, with the exception of adh wan, these gha’s enlightenment under the Bodhi tree at 
terms signify the moment of time as some- Buddhagaya. This single moment of the 
thing appointed or expected. . hey aretobe Great Awakening (ekaksanabhisambodht) is 
compared with kairos, the time of purpose the prototype after which all Buddhist sacred J 4, 
measured by quality. time is patterned. From the attainment of lytic 


* SHOSON MIYAMOTO is at present Visiting athatship down to the satori of Zen and the ie 
Professor of the Federated Theological Faculty, single moment of the faith-experience of wie 
the University of Chicago. He is Professor Emer- Shinran (1173-1262), there is no kind of But 
itus of the University of Tokyo and author of religious time which is not centered upon we 


many books and articles. More recent books in- this f : f Nirva Thi 
clude A Study of the Formative History of Ma- us first great attainment o irvana. 2 ls way 


hayana Buddhism, Tokyo, 1954, and The Funda- is also true of the Buddhist concept of eter- view 
mental Truth of Buddhism, Tokyo, 1956. This ar- nity. The 
ticle is an expanded form of an address delivered Another application of this term ksate- San 
at the Annual Meeting of the National Associa- speaking of the al the the: 


tion of Biblical Instructors held in Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York City, December 28-29, Conversion of sinners.’ For criminals this Hi was 


1958. moment can be that in which the decisive act viey 


To introduce the theory of time in Bud- 
dhism, let us refer to the Sanskrit and Pali 
words signifying “time. 
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Among all of these kinds of appointed a 
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is committed which causes one to fall into 
damnation, but it can also mean the rare 
moment of one’s emergence from hell after 
expiation and purification. A parable says: 


by If there were a yoke with one hole in it floating 
» in the ocean and borne about by the four winds, it 


) would be easier for a one-eyed turtle rising to the 
» surface once in a hundred years to put its head 


| through the hole than for such a being to attain 


man’s estate. 


It is clear that this concept of ksana-mo- 
/ ment has been accentuated in Buddhist the- 
ories of time. Moreover, this has led to the 
“theory of momentariness” (ksanika-vada) 
and also to the idea of continuity (santana). 
The synthetic unification of ksana-momen- 
tariness and santdna-continuity has been ac- 
celerated by the philosophical studies of 
Abhidharma, completed by the Vijfiana- 
vada, the School of Buddhist Idealism, and 
further developed in the time theory of Fa- 
tsang (643-712) in the Hua-yen school in 
China, synthesizing Simyatad (emptiness) 
thought with the constructive idealist posi- 
tion. 


II 


The Buddhist view that all things are in 
a state of flux is well known. But few realize 
that there were two basically different schools 
of thought. On the one hand, Theravada, 
representing the elders and conservative dis- 
ciples, tended to be moralistic in practice and 
analytic in theory. They were called “‘Abhi- 
dharmists,” which means scholars of the ana- 
lytic study of Dharma. They contributed 
many psychological studies of the body, the 
mind, and of things and their relationships. 
But their observations of the details of struc- 
tures, attributes and relationships were al- 
ways bound up with a fundamental ethical 
viewpoint. Among the Abhidharmists, the 
Theravadins of the Pali tradition and the 
Sarvastivadins of the Sanskrit tradition were 
the most influential. The Sarvastivadins’ role 
was especially important from the broader 
viewpoint of the history of Buddhist thought, 
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because they carried out their scholarly 
achievements amid the attacks and counter- 
attacks not only of many Buddhist schools, 
but also of several schools of Brahmanic and 
Non-Brahmanic thought on the continent of 
India. Moreover, being the largest and most 
widespread school, it split into many smaller 
currents of thought. At their headquarters in 
North India, they were called “orthodox” 
and ‘“‘traditional,” because the mountainous 
surroundings of Kashmir tended to keep 
them conservative. On the contrary, the Gan- 
dhara group, situated along the East-West 
international highway, became more progres- 
sive and their way of thought was naturally 
quite tolerant and inclusive, as has been 
shown, for instance, by the examples of 
Greco-Gandhara art of that area. The famous 
systematizers of the Vijfiana Idealist school 
of Mahayana Buddhism, the brothers Asanga 
and Vasubandhu, were reared and educated 
in this atmosphere and environment of Gan- 
dhara. 

The other main school, the Mahasan- 
ghikas, representing a young and miscel- 
laneous multitude, avowed claims of religious 
faith and devotion. To them Buddha was 
simply a supernatural figure and the Dharma 
was the Logos of cosmic unity. The Maha- 
yana doctrines of Buddha-kaya and Dhar- 
mata had a close connection with these no- 
tions. These, then, were the two main 
opposing schools. The one centered upon the 
humanity of Buddha and the ethical and 
psychological analysis of Dharma, while the 
other tended to worship the mystical figure 
of Buddha in the way of faith. 

One cannot fail to perceive this deep gulf 
which existed from the earliest phase. The 
Mahasanghikas simply emphasized the 
“present” or “now” in life and ignored the 
past and future, but the conservative analysis 
evaluated every functional aspect of past, 
present and future while at the same time 
substantiating continuity. The contrast was 
that of direct, intuitive knowledge on the one 
hand and of discursive analysis on the other. 
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Now I should like to trace briefly the high- 
lights of the various theories concerning 
time. First of all, Buddhists opposed the 
eternalist school, the Kalavadins, who in- 
sisted upon absolute time as the first cause 
and creation of everything, and they also op- 
posed the ideological theories of permanence 
(nitya) and self (dtman) of ego-centric 
Aryan nationalism along with the upper-class 
ritualistic formalism of the Brahmans.* The 
Buddhist situation can be likened to that of 
a certain critic who emphasizes the opposing 
notions, since they hinted at the new ideas 
of impermanence (anitya) and egolessness 
(anatman). This kind of negativistic innova- 
tion can be seen as an outgrowth of the times, 
for with the deeper penetration of Aryan 
colonization into the heart of India the needs 
of an ever expanding frontier had to be met. 
These negative but novel theories shattered 
the ideology of a closed society and opened 
the vista of religious truth to the oppressed 
and underprivileged multitudes. Thus arose 
a new Aryan universalism including all 
classes of men and becoming the solid basis 
of Buddhism as a universal religion. It was 
out of this same need that the Middle Way 
principle appeared for the first time in Bud- 
dhism. 

The time theory of early or primitive Bud- 
dhism is identical with that of the Mahasan- 
ghikas noted earlier, that is, “the past and 
future are without existence; the present is 
the real existent.” The analytic Sarvastiva- 
dins (everything-exists-school), however, 
developed also a realism which held that the 
self exists (svabhdva). Subsequently, they 
elaborated a theory of the simultaneous for- 
mation of past, present and future.* Even 
among the Sarvastivadins, scholars are found 
to differ with each other on the discrimina- 
tion of the present, past and future. Tradi- 
tionally, it has been said that among the 
different theories, Vasumitra’s condition or 
situation theory (avasthd) is correct. He 
likens the three kinds of time to three straws 
in a lottery or drawing (vartika, gulika). The 
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difference is merely one of position or situa- 
tion, as being put in the “situation of one, of 
ten, or of a hundred.”’ Vasubandhu, the most 
representative scholar of Vijfianavada, enu- 
merated four theories of time.5 1) Dharma- 
trata says that past, present and future are 
differentiated by their appearance or existing 
nature (bhava-anyathatva). But their sub- 
stance (dravya) remains the same, just as a 
golden vase may change its form through the 
process of melting and remolding. Their 
shapes or appearances may differ from each 
other, but the substance of goldness is always 
kept as gold. 2) Ghosaka says that past, pres- 
ent and future are differentiated by their 
character (laksana-anyathatva). When a 
thing is united with the character of the past, 
it is the past, and in like manner, that which 
is united with the character of the present is 
present, and of the future, future. 3) Vasu- 
mitra’s theory was given above. 4) Buddha- 
deva says times are differentiated accord- 
ing to their relationships (anyonyathdatva, 
apeksa) just as a woman is called “mother” 
by her child and “daughter” by her parent. 
Nagarjuna, the most representative thinker 
of early Mahayana Buddhism and the author 
of the famous “Verses on the Middle” or 
Madhyamaka-karika, synthesizing two op- 
posing theories by the Middle Way principle, 
wrote in the nineteenth chapter of his Critt- 
cism on Time (Kalapariksa) as follows: 


(1) If because of the past 
There are future and present, 
Then future and present 
Must be in the past. 


If within the past 

There were neither future nor present 
Then future and present— 

How are they caused by the past? 


Independent of the past 

There is no future 

Nor any present, 

Therefore these two periods are not. 


Because such is the case, 

We know that the two other periods 

And above, between, below, unity, difference— 
All such states as these have no existence. 
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(5) Time standing still cannot be had, 
And time cannot be had. 
If time cannot be had 
How can one teach time’s qualities ? 


(6) Because of things there is time, 
Apart from things how can time be? 
Even things do not exist, 

How much less can time exist? 


Nagarjuna agreed with the Sarvastiva- 
dins’ denial of existence of time, but opposed 
their concept of entity-realism (svabhava- 
vida). He drew the conclusion of the non- 
existence of time from the Madhyamaka 
standpoint of non-substantiality (nihsvabha- 
vavada), which was a restatement of the 
original Buddhist teaching of non-self. 

In the course of time a reaction arose to 
offset the non-subjectivity among the tradi- 
tional schools in North India. Diverging 
streams of thought gradually took shape and 
even opposing ideas and theories were inte- 
grated into a system. The full flowering of 
this tendency is found in the Vijfiana-vada, 
the school of so-called Buddhist Idealism. 
Its adherents were quite proud of their 
new theory of the “Vijiana Middle 
Way.” They criticized the Madhyamika 
view of non-substantiality and the Praj- 
iaparamita teaching on emptiness as the 
other extreme of the Abhidharma concept of 
entity-realism. This was a most interesting 
situation, but a most subtle and delicate 
affair. First of all, we recall that the Gau- 
tama’s enlightenment was based upon the 
Middle Way principle. Thus it has been said 
that whatever Buddha taught was always in 
the light of this principle. With the rise of 
Mahayana, there appeared the Middle Way 
school (Madhyamika) of Nagarjuna, and 
now, as the final culmination of Indian 
Mahayana Buddhism, the Vijfidna-vada 
arises, stating: “Ours is the latest theory, 
the third sermon, supplementing not only the 
Buddha’s first sermon, but also the second 
sermon of the Prajfia-paramita-sitra and 
that of Nagarjuna.” While these claims may 
appear to be antagonistic to each other, one 
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thing is quite clear: all of these schools claim 
to be based upon the Middle Way principle. 

The Vijianavadins, setting up time as a 
category, and adapting the causation theory 
of bija or seed, differentiate the present from 
the past and future. It was really they who 
conceived of time not only in its momentari- 
ness (ksanika), but also in its continuity 
(santina). Fa-tsang, the systematizer of 
Hua-yen philosophy, synthesized Madhya- 
mika’s Fourfold propositions or catuhkotikas 
and Eight Noes or astavisSesana-pratisedhah: 
fourfold non-duality, and the Vijiiana-vadins’ 
six qualities of seed: 1) momentariness, 2) 
simultaneous existence with the effect, 3) 
continuity in flux, 4) determined transmis- 
sion of moral characteristics, 5) dependence 
on multiple conditions, 6) fruition of its own 
effect, in the doctrine of “six qualities of 
interdependent causation.”® Hua-yen philos- 
ophy centered upon the actuality of a single- 
ness of mind in which the cosmic and creative 
structure of being and non-being are inte- 
grated, and also elaborated on the conven- 
tional time divisions by making past, present 
and future each a threefold category, thus 
making nine. Since each one of these nine is 
interdependent with each of the others and 
since all of them interpenetrate, these nine 
functions are generalized into one single in- 
stant of actuality, resulting in the composi- 
tion of ten kinds of time altogether. Fa-tsang 
proposed this so-called “Doctrine of the ten 
mysteries of harmonious interdependence,” 
expounding thereby his time concept in the 
theory of “simultaneous appearance in com- 
pleteness” and in that of “differential forma- 
tion in the multiple dimensions of ten ages,” 
on the basis of interdependent causation and 
cosmic unity.” 


Now let us turn to a very old passage 
which reveals the Buddha’s insight into time. 
It is found in a text called The Sage of Time, 
or Bhaddekaratta (literally, the night of the 
sage), in the Middle Discourses of the Bud- 
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dha (Nos. 131-134, M.N.), with equivalents 
in both Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas: 


Do not chase after the past; do not seek for the 
future. 

The past is already no more; the future is not yet. 

And see the elements of present in every place, 

Without attachment, without moving—yet clearly 
see and strive in the present. 


Do earnestly the task for today; who knows the 
nearness of death on the morrow? 

Truly who can say he will not meet the great army 
of death? 

Such a man of realization, earnestly striving day 
and night without indolence, 

He, surely, is the sage of time, the peaceful one, 
the steady one.* 


This Time of the Sage is the realization 
of the oneness of man with the absolute or 
Dharma in which one brings his entire being 
into the instant of the real present and strives 
toward utter selflessness and consequent 
gratefulness to all of life. It is the basis of 
religious practice and leads to wisdom, en- 
lightenment, and Nirvana. 

In one of the scriptures of Jataka (Hatthi- 
pala, Jataka, No. 509), there is related the 
incident of Gopala, who aspired to become a 
disciple of the Buddha. But the King would 
not hear of this, and urged him to succeed to 
the crown. Gopala answers the King: Oh 
King, do not speak of tomorrow of things 
that can be done today. The good must be 
performed this very day.” Gopala continues, 
reciting some verses from The Time of the 
Sage: 


People idly pass the days, saying : 
Tomorrow I will, the next time I will. 

But alas, these thoughts never come again. 
Knowing that they fail to come again, 

When good thoughts arise, 
Who among the sages would throw them away? 


Shinran (1173-1262), founder of the Shin 
sect, when ready to take the vow of celibacy 
at the age of nine, was asked to postpone his 
initiation ceremony until the following day. 
He answered : 
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Like cherry blossoms are the hearts 
That tomorrow think they might 

For who can tell but there might be 
A tempest in the night? 


A Japanese Zen master, Shoju-R6jin, in 
his poetic saying, The One-Day Living of 
the Sage, wrote: 


Just think of present things, 
The past cannot return, 
Tomorrow is hidden from us. 


Expanding this in his diary, he wrote: “The 
Most Important Fact refers to the heart of 
the now on this very day. There is no tomor- 
row for him who neglects this fact. People 
usually think of the future and make plans, 
but are unaware of the exact stroke of the 
present (literally, ‘hit-target-now’).” Not to 
lose the “exact stroke of the present” means 
to live without being shackled to the present, 
possessing steadiness and equilibrium. 

The Mahd-sdropama-sutta (29, M.N.), 
which includes the Bhaddekaratta, or Time 
of the Sage, explains the famous parable of 
the Pith of the Tree. This parable relates how 
man, originally seeking the pith or core 
(sara) of the tree, loses sight of his primary 
objective and becomes attached to the 
branches and leaves and becomes wrongly 
shackled to the bark. This is used to trace 
the path of the disciple who enters the Bud- 
dhist Sangha with a fervent aspiration for 
truth, but after practicing the disciplines and 
gaining some recognition, drifts into indo- 
lence, saying, “I have gained merit, I have 
become famous, the other disciples are not 
famous and their powers are insignificant.” 
The Buddha says: 


Monks, it is like a man walking about aiming at 
the pith, seeking for the pith, looking about for the 
pith of a great, stable and pithy tree, who passes by 
the pith itself, passes by the softwood, passes by the 
bark, pagses by the young shoots, and who, having 
cut down the branches and foliage, might 8° 
away taking them with him and thinking the 
were the pith.’ 


Even those who are not taken by world 
recognition are equally to be censured. The) 
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are proud of their observance of the precepts, 
saying, “I have observed the precepts. I am 
a good man. Those priests violated the pre- 
cepts. They are bad men.” This is like mis- 
taking the bark for the pith of the tree. It is 
only a little better than those who mistake 
the branches for the pith. The gist of this 
parable applied to time is the essence of the 
sutta, The Night of the Sage. It says, “Do 
not be taken by frivolities, but grasp the 
heart of the matter.” 

Why is this analysis of time stressed ? The 
Pali scriptures teach that one must realize 
enlightenment in the real and immediate 
present by selflessness and non-attachment. 
In the suttas it states: 

And what is the reason (for the analysis of 
| time)? The verses of Bhaddekaratta say: there is 
meaning, there is truth, and these become the basis 


for religious practice. This leads to wisdom, to 
enlightenment, to Nirvana. 


The reason for the stress on the analysis of 
time is identical with the reason for the stress 
on the Middle Way theory in the first sermon 


of Buddha, the Sutta on the Turning of the 
Wheel of Dharma, and the Ten or Fourteen 
Indefinites (avydkata). 

In a sutta in the Anguttara Nikaya there 
is an explanation to the effect that the past 
is one extreme, the future is another extreme 


‘ 


and the present is the “middle” (majjhe, 
vemajjhe). In the Suttanipata, also, this 
“middle” is applied to the present. 

The present is the “middle” between the 
end-limit (pubbe ante) of the past and the 
beginning-limit (pacchad) of the future. The 
analysis of time is to be free of attachments 
to these two extremes and yet remain free 
from attachment to the present. 

The two negations of the past and future 
comprise the analytic method of the Middle 
Way. It denies the two extremes. The steadi- 
ness in the present is the Middle Way analy- 
is applied to itself. Thus, in the analysis of 
ime the spirit of the Middle Way operates. 
Analysis analyzes the extremes and also it- 
‘elf. Analysis must be “analysis of non-analy- 


sis” to be true analysis, and this is identical 
with the idea that the true middle is a non- 
middle. The theory of the Middle applied 
spatially is Nirvana, and applied in terms 
of time is timeless time. 

It is interesting to note that although Sa- 
kyamuni Buddha was said to have been cog- 
nizant of past and future existences, he gave 
the following advice to Sakuludayi, who was 
attached to past and future: 


However, Sakuludayi, set aside thoughts of the 
past; set aside thoughts of the future. I will teach 
you the truth: this being, that becomes; from the 
arising of this, that arises; this not becoming, that 
does not become; from the ceasing of this, that 
ceases. 


Thus he stresses the importance of the 
standpoint of dharma based upon conditional 
origination and the insight into the present. 
Sakyamuni constantly taught the clear and 
right view of life based upon conditional 
origination and the necessity of practice 
based upon this insight. He taught: 


Dharma is a reality of the present, a timeless 
reality, a reality which openly says “come and see”; 
it leads to Nirvana, it is self-evident to the wise. 


This same passage is repeated with reference 
to Nirvana. 

The Buddha, being identified with the 
Dharma and Nirvana, is non-composite 
(asamkhata), beyond time (akdliko), time- 
less), transcends the aeons (kappatito .. . 
vippamutto) and is not a man of aeons (akka- 
piyo). He is to be in time and samsiara, yet 
goes beyond time and samsara. 

From the hedonistic standpoint sensual 
pleasures are the most immediate reality, and 
such things as ideals and self-improvements 
are time-consuming. But for those who are 
intent upon self-improvement and whose 
thoughts are upon the transiency of life, the 
standpoint of Dharma is the immediate real- 
ity and the pursuit of sensual pleasures is the 
pursuit of evanescent time. 

These two extremes apply to the priest- 
hood and the layman; in the case of Sakya- 
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muni he realized a new guiding spirit in the 
ideal of a Middle Way between the extremes 
of courtly luxury and ascetic self-mortifica- 
tion. In the Agamas the priesthood is con- 
sidered the second extreme and is related to 
the third which is the Middle Way principle, 
and in Mahayana the two extremes are ne- 
gated and the new ideal of Middle Way is 
advocated. 

These two standpoints are interestingly 
contrasted in a sutta in the Samyutta Nikaya. 
When the disciple Samiddhi had finished 
bathing in the hot spring of Rajagaha and 
was drying himself, a deva illuminated the 
grove of the spring with brilliant light and 
approached Samiddhi. He spoke in verse to 
him: 


O bhikkhu, you beg for alms without enjoying life, 
And while enjoying life you do not beg for alms. 

O bhikkhu, beg for alms while enjoying life. 

Do not let time pass you by. 


And then Samiddhi answers: 


I do not know about your time. 

Time is hidden and it does not appear. 
Therefore I beg for alms without enjoying life. 
Time will not pass me by. 


At that time the deva came down to earth and 
said: 


O bhikkhu, you renounced the world when very 
young, 

When possessing virility, black hair and youth 
filled with happiness, 

You did not enjoy the pleasures in the first period 
of life. 


O bhikkhu, enjoy the pleasures of life, 
Do not pursue that which extends over time 
By throwing away the immediate reality. 


And Samiddhi answers: 


O friend, I do not throw away the immediate real- 
ity and pursue that which extends over time. 

O friend, I throw away that which extends over 
time and pursue the immediate reality. 

For, O friend, “Pleasures extend over time, 
There is much suffering, much pain, and tor- 

ments increase evermore, 

But this Dharma is immediate reality, not ex- 

tending over time. 


It invites you to come and see; it leads to Nirvana, 
self-evident to the wise man.” 
Thus the Lord teaches. 


The two standpoints in this Samiddhi- 
sutta are contrasted in another sutta in the 
Samyutta by the voice of Mara, the Tempter, 
enticing a bhikkhu on the one hand and the 
figure of a bhikkhu practicing asceticism on 
the other. 

The following selections from the Sutta- 
nipata all express the immediate reality 
which transcends time: 


The “Saint” has washed away 

all evil, inly bred 

or from without; no more 

he’ll enter time—like gods 

and men, the brood of time (3.6.521). 


Who outgrows time—to come 

or past—by purity 

and insight, with Release 

from all that springs from sense (2.13.373). 


Grasping not, grudging not, the saint unmoved 

to “high” or “low” or “equal” lays no claim; 

timeless, he whirls down grooves of time no more 
(4.10.860).” 


Thus it is clear that he who does not chase 
after the past, pursue the future, or who is 
not captured by the present, and yet per- 
ceives clearly the Dharma in the present truly 
sees the Buddha. 

To perceive the Dharma in the immediate 
present and to see the Buddha means to live 
in the Eternal Now, the Timeless Time. It is 
what the Zen people refer to as “the ordinary 
mind is the Way.” In the writings of Shinshu 
this is expressed as: “In Buddhism there is 
no such thing called tomorrow. You must 
hurry, hurry the matters concerning the 
teachings of the Buddha.” 

Dogen (1200-1253), the founder of Sotd 
Zen, refers to the “present now” in his Essay 
on Time (Uji): “Time is not merely transi- 
tory. It dwells in its own situation. Time it- 
self does not flow. It looks as if it is over 
there, but it is now. . . . This is continuity.” 
“Working freely in a manner proper to your 
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own situation—that is your personal time.”!? 

In conclusion I would like to say just a 
few words about my quite obvious omission 
of any discussion of the subject of eternity 
in this paper. In Buddhist thought the con- 
cept of eternity is closely associated with 
Nirvana. Moreover, the Buddha declared 
that silence is more appropriate to the sub- 
ject of eternity than much talking. One can- 
not speak of eternity as being relative to time, 
nor can it be discussed as a subject in itself. 
Eternity is neither a prolongation of time 
nor a quantitative concept, but one which is 
qualitative. It is approached through Nirvana 
or through the doctrine of Buddha-kaya. 


§\Vhile these are central concepts in Bud- 


dhism, they would require much more space 
ior adequate treatment than the scope of this 
paper allows. 

| have also omitted for some of the same 
reasons a discussion of time in the sense of 
“chronos”—historical time. History in Bud- 
dhist thought is to be conceived as a life his- 
tory, and the model for this kind of time is 
the Buddha’s own life, including his birth, 
enlightenment, preaching and death. These 
four events are commemorated in sacred 
monuments and by pilgrimages of Buddhists 
everywhere. It is in relation to the Buddha’s 
life history that each individual sees the im- 
portance of his own life history. In like man- 
ner, as Buddha went from his ascetic life out 
into the world to preach and teach, so the 
individual finds his own life meaningful by 
associating with others in ethical and reli- 
gious practices. The stupas, inscriptions, 
sculptured images, and many historical and 
tographical records of pilgrimages serve to 
temind him of the one whom he follows and 
also serve as our clues to the events in the 
Buddha’s own life. 

As for the measurement of time—as west- 
fm time is based upon the units of the sec- 
oid, minute, hour, etc.—Buddhist time has 
lor its basic unit the ksana, which equals one- 
venty-fifth of a second,?* but I am glad to 
tave this to the scientists to explain. 
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The Biblical Viewpoint 


EDMUND PERRY* 


OWHERE in biblical literature is 
it ever asked, What is time? The 
concern of biblical writers was 

rather with the question, What time is it? To 
be sure, the question is never framed in this 
way, but in one form or another every page 
of the Bible gives an answer to it. So while 
they do not discourse on the nature of time, 
| the biblical writers do manifest a profound 
time-consciousness and thereby indicate in- 

directly a definite and clear conception of 
what time is. 

The biblical answers to this question of 
F what time it is reveal three levels of time- 
consciousness. They answer what time it is 
chronologically, that is, in terms of some 
measurement of spans of duration. They 
answer what time it is kairologically, that is, 
in terms of what purpose is expressed in a 
given span of duration. And they answer 
what time it is soteriologically, that is, in 
terms of God’s plan of redemption. It is this 
soteriological or redemptive time-conscious- 
ness which controls all biblical understanding 
of time just as the knowledge of God the 
Redeemer controls all biblical thought about 
God as Creator and Judge. Everything bibli- 
cal, in the normative sense, begins with and 
derives from God’s redemptive acts. 

Much of the recent writing about the bibli- 
cal understanding of time has quite properly 
emphasized the redemptive element, but un- 
fortunately played down the element of 
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measured or chronological time. The litera- 
ture itself does not warrant this minimizing 
of measured time and such a procedure is 
not necessary to demonstrate and preserve 
the uniqueness of the biblical time-conscious- 
ness. The biblical understanding of time, it 
is true, makes little or no contribution to our 
ability to measure time. (In fact, certain 
attitudes toward and interpretations of the 
Bible have actually impeded scientific prog- 
ress in the study and measurement of time. 
But the Bible cannot be held responsible for 
that.) Yet the Bible does make sufficient 
references to measured time to certify that 
measured time is a vital and uncondemned 
part of biblical man’s time consciousness. 
Reference to measured time is expressed 
in the biblical vocabulary for hours, days, 
watches of the night, weeks, months, new 
moons and years. It is also expressed in 
biblical man’s awareness of and concern for 
his mortality and the brevity of his years 
upon the earth. In II Kings 20:1-11 we read 
that Hezekiah when seized by a fatal illness 
and informed by Isaiah that his death was 
assuredly near, prayed to the Lord and re- 
ceived the promise of an addition of fifteen 
years to his life. When Hezekiah asked for 
a sign that the promise was true, Isaiah 
called his attention to the steps built and 
used by Ahaz to serve as a rough-and-ready 
means of determining the passage’ of hours 
during the day. “This is the sign to you,” 
said Isaiah. “The shadow will go back 
(rather than forward) ten steps.” Here in 
Hezekiah’s anxiety about his imminent death 
and in the reference to Ahaz’s crude “sun- 
dial,” we have documented evidence both of 
ancient Israel’s consciousness of measured 
time and of a man-made device for measur- 
ing it. That this attempt to measure time by 
natural phenomena is much earlier than the 
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Hezekiah incident is evident in the pre-exilic 
names of the months of the year. Abid is the 
month of ripening ears (Exodus 13 :4) ; Ziv 
is the month of flowers (I Kings 6:1); 
Ethanim is the month of perennial streams 
(I Kings 8:2) and Bul is the month of rain 
(I Kings 6:38). 

The New Testament preserves and re- 
fines the biblical consciousness of measured 
time in the word chronos. Chronos may refer 
to no more than a moment’s duration as in 
Luke 4:5: “The devil took him up and 
showed him all the kingdoms of the world 
in a moment of time (en stigme chronou).” 
The same word chronos is used to designate 
a specific moment as when the disciples ask, 
“Lord, do you at this time (en to chrono 
touto) restore the Kingdom to Israel?” 
(Acts 1:6). Or it may refer to a long span 
as in Acts 13:18 where Paul recalls “the 
forty years of time” (hos tesserakontaete 
chronon) spent in the wilderness. But per- 
haps the most important theological use of 
chronos in the New Testament is Paul’s 
statement in Galatians 4:4: “When the full- 
ness of the time (to pleroma tou chronou) 
had come, God sent forth his Son.” We 
would rather expect Paul to have used here 
that other New Testament word, kairos, 
which expresses purposive or appointed 
time. In using chronos Paul informs us that 
there was a chronological consideration, a 
chronological appropriateness to the ap- 
pointed time which God set for sending forth 
his Son. This should keep us reminded 
henceforth that chronological time is in- 
separable from katrological time, even 
though the two can be distinguished. The 
uniqueness of the biblical understanding of 
time does not lie in a disregard for measured 
time nor in a substitution of purposive time 
for measured time. As we shall see, every 
chronos has a kairos. Every span of dura- 
tion, whether hour, day, week, month, year 
or eternity is filled with some purpose. On 
the other hand every kairos has a chronos. 
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Every purpose, including the redemptive 
purpose of God, fills some span of duration, 
Let us look more closely at the kairo; 
notion in the Bible. Two Old Testament 
words in particular express this notion. In 
addition to their use in such general, in- 
definite expressions as “at that time” and 
“until the time when,” both ‘eth and mo‘edh 
indicate times which are set or appointed by 
God or man. To elderly Abraham and Sarah 
God promised, “At the appointed tim 
(lammo‘édh) I will return to you . . . and 
Sarah shall have a son” (Genesis 18 :14). It 
was commanded that the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread and the Passover be kept at 
their appointed times (Exodus 13:10, 
lemo‘adhah and Numbers 9:2, bemo‘adho). 
We are told that God holds back his grain 
in its appointed time (be‘ttto) and withholds 
his wine “in its appropriate season” 
(bemo‘adho, Hosea 2:11). The stork knows 
her seasons or set times (mo‘adeha) and the 
turtle-dove, swift, and swallow keep the 
time (‘eth) of their coming (Jeremiah 8:7). 
The Egyptian Pharaoh is called “The Flop" 
because he let “the appointed time” (ham 
mo‘edh) go by (Jeremiah 46:17). 

Both of these Hebrew words: for a 
pointed time are used with special signif 
cance in reference to God’s visitations to hi 
people and to the consummation of his re 
demptive purpose. Mo‘edh is used in thé 
phrase “tent of meeting,’ where the word 
that can and elsewhere does refer plainl 
enough to a human tryst (cf. 1 Samué 
20:35) is applied to the tent in which 4 
certain times, indicated by the descent of th 
pillar of cloud (Exodus 33:7-11), Go 
meets with Moses. We might accuratel 
translate the phrase, “tent of appointe 
meeting, times.’’ The same word is used fo 
the “set feasts” or “solemn assemblies,” f 
these too are of God’s appointment. It i 
also used to indicate the natural season 
the new moons, which were marked | 
Israel by religious observances. The moon 
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a natural object, but it has been put in the 
heavens by God in order to remind men of 
the “times” when he will tryst with them. 
So the succession of days and months and 
years was thought to be a divinely ordered 
and a divinely penetrated succession in 
which, at appointed times, the Lord God of 
Israel kept tryst with his people. 

The other Hebrew word for appointed 
time is used in phrases making specific refer- 
ence to the past and future events in God’s 
plan of salvation for his fallen creatures 
and creation. The phrase “at that time” is 
sometimes used in an attempt to give precise 
chronological location to some event in the 
past. It is also used without reference to 
temporal succession and in this usage means 
nothing more than “once upon a time.”’ But 
in the first ten chapters of Deuteronomy, .for 
example, “at that time’ is used to introduce 
the whole number of events which took place 
between the Crossing of the Red Sea and 
the entry into Canaan. These events are 
looked upon as severally part of and to- 
gether one redemptive act of God and so the 
several times become “that (one) time” of 
God’s redemptive act. 

The same phrase is made to refer to the 
future and becomes a parallel for the phrase 
“the day of the Lord.” Day, we remember, 
is used in the Old Testament to distinguish 
the period of light from that of darkness and 
again to mark off one period of twenty-four 
hours from another. But in the phrase “the 
day of the Lord” a whole cluster of eschato- 
logical events are indicated and so “day” 
takes on the meaning of an undefined extent 
of duration at some specific point in the 
iuture. So also with the phrase “at that 
time.” It points to a definite chronological 
xeasion in the future in which a number of 
ats of God constitute one final consumma- 
tve Event fulfilling God’s redemptive pur- 
hse. This amalgamation of several times 
nto one time is further illustrated in the 
pression “the time of the end” (‘eth qe¢) 
which appears five times in the Book of 
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Daniel (8:17; 11:35, 40; 12:4, 9) and in 
two other phrases “the appointed time of 
the end” (mo‘edh qe¢) and “‘the end at the 
appointed time” (qge¢ lammo‘edh, Daniel 
8:19, 24). 

It should be noted that in these references 
to the eschatological End there is no sugges- 
tion of the end or termination of measurable 
time. Every appointed time, including the 
eschatological End, has its own specific dura- 
tion, the extent of which is determined by 
the amount of duration necessary for the 
particular purpose to be fulfilled or for the 
characterizing event to occur. When the au- 
thor of Ecclesiastes wrote, ‘““There is a time 
for every purpose under heaven” (3:1), he 
summarized the Old Testament notion of 
both appointed and chronological time. The 
Old Testament writers do not think of time 
in the singular as a continuum, but in the 
plural. They think of “times,” of a succes- 
sion of periods or spans each of which is 
distinguished from the other by a specific 
content ultimately expressive of some pur- 
pose. It is God alone who appoints these 
times (Exodus 9:5 and Psalms 31:15). He 
sets the time for Cyrus as well as for the 
rising and going down of the sun. He deter- 
mines the time for small nations to prosper 
and for empires to perish. While God alone 
appoints these times, the characteristic con- 
tent of a particular time can be determined 
by some natural phenomenon such as birth, 
death, famine, earthquake and so on, or by 
man’s purposes. Natural phenomena are ulti- 
mately expressive of God’s will, so that it is 
given to man alone of all earthbound crea- 
tures to create the character of some times. 
The stork and the swallow know their sea- 
sons and cannot do other than keep their ap- 
pointed times, but man can break his appoint- 
ment with God, spurn the word of God 
which creates the very time of man’s de- 
cision and response, and fail to recognize his 
own time (Jeremiah 8:7-9, Ecclesiastes 
9:12). Man’s characteristic contribution to 
the times, according to the Old Testament, 
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is sin, but let it be carefully noted that “sin- 
ful times” derive not from the nature of 
time but from the nature of man. A time, a 
limited duration, is not evil because of its 
limits but because of the content with which 
man fills it. The limited duration is given to 
man from God as an opportunity and so is 
good even as God’s first creation was good, 
but man abuses these God-given opportu- 
nities and so perverts the times. 

The New Testament literature elucidates 
this Old Testament notion of appointed 
time, distinguishing the times of men from 
the specifically redemptive times of God and 
most probably continuing an emphasis made 
by Jesus who, we are told, began his ministry 
in Galilee with the startling words, “The 
kairos is fulfilled” (Mark 1:15) and who at 
the time for the Last Supper announced his 
passion by sending his disciples forth into 
the city with the message, “The Master 
sends word, ‘My kairos is here’” (Matthew 
26:18). At once we want to ask what is the 
relation of the kairos which Jesus was and 
the kairos which he announced in his preach- 
ing, and what is the relation of these to the 
kairoi of other men, for certainly the New 
Testament literature preserves the notion of 
kairot, of the plurality of appointed times. 
In John 7:6 Jesus says to his unbelieving 
brethren, “My kairos [to go up to Jerusa- 
lem] has not yet come, but your kairos is 
always here.” For his brethren every mo- 
ment is a moment of opportunity and re- 
sponsibility. In the Synoptics as well as in 
John it is man’s responsibility to recognize 
the “signs” of the times when they appear 
and to assume responsibility accordingly. On 
every page of the New Testament, in fact, 
it is expected of man that he know what time 
it is now. Jesus berated the Pharisees and 
Sadducees because they could interpret nat- 
ural phenomena so as to forecast the weather 
but could not tell the time by the signs which 
were given to them (Matthew 16:3, Luke 
12:56). He wept over Jerusalem because 
she “did not know the time of her visitation” 
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(Luke 19:44). Jesus creates times wherever 
he encounters men and yet there is his time, 
the time for which he waits and about which 
the demoniacs knew when they said to him, 
“Have you come here to torment us before 
the time? (kairou, Matthew 8:29).” 

Here we come upon what is really unique 
in the biblical understanding of time, the 
mystery of the time, the kairos. The New 
Testament makes it unmistakably clear that 
its distinctive time-consciousness is not sim- 
ply its consciousness of appointed times: 
nor is it the fact that God appoints the times 
(kairoi), which fact is most assuredly be- 
lieved and affirmed. God alone, we are told 
in Acts 1:7 and Mark 13:32 in his own au- 
thority, sets the times, all times, both chronoi 
and kairoi, and it is not for men, nor angels 
nor even the Son of God to know the sched- 
ule of times which God has set by his own 
authority (Acts 1:7, Mark 13:32). Yet this 
fact that God sets all times, that all times are 
in his hands, is not what gives distinctiveness 
to the biblical understanding of time. The 
really distinctive element in this biblical time- 
consciousness is the plan of God for the 
many times, his plan to redeem, to reclaim 
for himself, all the times. This is the time of 
which Jesus spoke in Galilee, the time of the 
fulfillment of God’s plan to redeem the 
times. Jesus’ own kairos, the time of his 
Passion, is different from other kairoi be- 
cause it is a special event in God’s plan o! 
salvation. These events by which God con- 
summates his plan of salvation provided the 
biblical writers their unique answer to the 
question, What time is it? They wanted 
always to answer according to what time it 
was in the fulfillment of God’s plan. That 
God had such a plan and was already fulfill- 
ing it was made known to the Old Testament 
people first of all in the promise to Abraham. 
Faith in this promise initiated the transfor- 
mation of a common Semitic time-conscious- 
ness. As the people of the promise, the 
Israelites developed not only a conscioustiess 
of the past when their father was a wander- 
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ing Aramaean and when they were enslaved 
in Egypt, but also a consciousness of the 
future when God’s promise would be ful- 
filled. It was within this redemptive-time- 
consciousness that they considered the fact 
of creation and affirmed their Redeemer God 
to be the Creator God and declared the 
redemption they had received to be also the 
purpose of God for his creation. The crea- 
tion stories are affirmations of faith in the 
Redeemer God. Creation was proclaimed an 
act of God because Redemption was an act 
of God. Only when one considers creation 
through the eyes of redemptive faith can he 
escape idolatry. Only a member of the re- 
deemed community can say “The heavens 
declare the Glory of God” and know whose 
glory is declared. 

Because of their redemptive-time-con- 
sciousness every Old Testament writer re- 
flects a wrestling with the question, What is 
our responsibility for the redemption of the 
peoples whose times are presently outside the 
redemptive time? While they gave no uni- 
form answer, they agreed that God would 
bring a time when man and nature would 
be restored to their God-intended harmony 
with each other. 

The New Testament declares that God’s 
plan was made fully known and entered its 
fnal stage in the time of Jesus Christ. St. 
Paul says what all other New Testament 
writers assert in various words, ‘God has 
made known to us in all wisdom and insight 
the mystery of his will, according to his 
purpose which he set forth in Christ as a 
plan for the fullness of the times (tou 
pleromatos ton kairon), to unite all things in 
him, things in heaven and things on earth” 
(Ephesians 1:9-10). The purpose of God, 
which could not be penetrated by the natural 
intelligence and which was made known to 
the Old Testament people only as a promise, 
is a mystery which has now been revealed 
to men in history as a grand design to unite 
(anakephalaiosasthai, to sum up) all things 
and all times in Christ. 
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Both the times of previous redemptive 
events and the times of uncovenanted 
peoples are summed up in Christ. The whole 
series of events connected with the Exodus 
is gathered into the death and Resurrection 
of Christ. Paul states explicitly that “our 
passover also has been sacrificed, even 
Christ” (I Cor. 5:7). Jesus spoke of his 
own death as his “baptism” (Mark 10:38, 
Luke 12:50), but baptism was that ceremony 
in which a man, by symbolic action, shared 
in the historical action of the people of God 
when they went out of Egypt through the 
waters of the Red Sea and were thereby 
made a people for God’s possession. Through 
Jesus’ baptism of death on the cross and 
issuing from the “perils in the waters” in 
the Resurrection, God now constituted his 
people anew. At the Last Supper Jesus spoke 
of the outpoured wine as his blood of the 
New Covenant (Mark 14:24), thereby link- 
ing the passover blood of the Old Covenant 
with Jeremiah’s prophecy of the New and 
interpreting his death as the fulfillment of 
both. What took place here was what took 
place at the Exodus—the creation of a people 
of God. “Exodus time” here in Jesus’ time 
becomes the time of all peoples, for Jesus 
Christ is indeed a new Adam through faith 
in whom we all, whether Jew or Gentile, may 
participate in the new creation and the new 
race. The time of Jesus Christ is not merely 
a fulfillment of prophetic messianic time, 
and of Exodus time, it is the fulfillment of 
all times, including the time of creation, for 
indeed until he came the whole creation was 
“groaning in travail together” , (Romans 
8:22), waiting for the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 

In Christ a new time has begun for man 
and creation. Participating in the new crea- 
tion already through faith, Christians wait 
for the redemption of their bodies, while 
creation waits with eager longing until, 
when the sons of God are revealed, it will 
be set free from its bondage to decay and 
obtain the liberty of the children of God. 
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How time is to be measured in the new 
creation we are not told. We are told that 
when the time of the End is fully come, the 
reckoning of time by the old creation will 
no longer apply (Revelation 10:6). Limited 
duration shall be no more. In the new heaven 
and the new earth, in the Kingdom of God, 
the time will be exclusively God’s time, for 
whom a thousand years are but as a day. 

The Old Testament has a word to desig- 
nate God’s time. It is the word, ‘olam, usually 
translated eternity. In many of its uses this 
word refers to a period of duration at least 
one of whose boundaries is not fixed. It may 
reach into an interminal past or into an un- 
ending future. With reference to God it has 
no terminus at either end. Yet it is a time- 
marked word. It is the duration necessary 
for the fulfillment of God’s purpose, which 
is to say, eternity is unlimited duration. Both 
‘olam and its New Testament equivalent 
aion make clear that, biblically understood, 
there is no qualitative difference between 
time and eternity. Eternity is not timeless- 
ness; it is God’s unlimited time. It is the 
endless succession of times and generations. 
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It is the duration within which things 
happen, within which God acts. Therefore 
not only the time of redemption, but also the 
time during which creation exists coincides 
temporarily with eternity. The times of 
God’s actions and the times of men and 
nature are not two different orders of being. 
Eternity contrasts with time only in extent 
of duration. Time is not something hostile 
and alien to God and eternity. To be sure 
man’s existence is marked by mortality and 
God’s by eternity, but the decisive gulf be- 
tween God and man is not the quantitative 
difference in their life span, but the purposes 
with which each fills his time. When man 
acts as if the ultimate referent of his life is 
mortality, he sins. When he rebels against 
the time which is given him and seeks escape 
from the opportunity and responsibility of 
his time, he sins. He sins also when he lays 
claim to anything eternal, unless that eternal 
thing be a special gift from God who alone 
is eternal, Lord over eternity as well as 
times, the Rock of Ages, who was, is and 
evermore shall be, our Redeemer from ever- 
lasting is his name (Isaiah 63:16). 
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Biblical Adventures 1n an American Novel 


H. KEITH BEEBE* 


Y study of biblical allusions, 
themes, and symbols in American 
novels has been a source of in- 
credulity, amusement, consternation, and 
term papers among some of my students. 
When I suggest that Hemingway in his The 
Old Man and the Sea and the Gospel accord- 
fing to Mark are similar in their conceptions 
of victory through suffering, students cluck 
in derision, chuckle in amusement, or run to 
the library for a copy of the Old Man. 
Actually, however, some contemporary 
American novels lend themselves to an analy- 
sis of thematic materials which are similar 
to themes played upon by biblical writers. 
Others illustrate that the Bible has been for 
some novelists a source of allusions, symbols 
and narrative structures. 
Some of my students have turned their 
shand at demonstrating the correlation be- 
ween modern American literature and the 
Bible. One student wrote a paper in which he 
aimed that, whether Ernest Hemingway 
knew it or not, he produced in The Sun Also 
tises, a novel which directly complements 
Ecclesiastes in literary purpose, structure, 
and plot. Another student who, before a 
ourse in biblical literature, had never read 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath or the 
ible, argued that Steinbeck used the Old 
eéstament, not so much symbolically, as 
lany literary critics try to demonstrate, but 
0 give the reader “a feeling” toward the 
lispossessed people of the land. The student 
pointed out that in style, rhythm, and direct 
itrary borrowings Steinbeck created the 
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Conquest stories of the Pentateuch. A stu- 
dent majoring in literature approached the 
Bible from the point of view of a critic and 
applied the tests of modern literary criticism 
to Hosea. He found that Hosea was a unified, 
artistic whole using the idea of fertility as 
the central, unifying theme. Both Israel’s 
faith and apostasy were expressed in terms 
of fertility, and thus the student concluded 
that “what started as Baalistic language has, 
through the genius of the poet, become the 
language of Yahweh. The book is a unified 
series of images . . . creating great poetry, 
with a fine sense of formal beauty.’ 

My own study of these matters has been 
concentrated along two main lines. Some 
modern American novelists have used the- 
matic materials which, if not directly de- 
pendent upon biblical themes, do, at least, 
grapple with the same problems which the 
Bible deals with. Other novelists have chosen 
to elaborate their novels with allusions, liter- 
ary digressions and symbols whose origins 
are the Bible. 

William Faulkner’s Light in August is one 
example of thematic material which coincides 
with a major biblical concern. One can turn 
to Genesis, to the Psalms, especially 8 and 
49, and to the Gospel according to John and 
find elaboration on the theme that man lives 
in tension between two worlds. Faulkner’s 
novel is primarily concerned with Joe Christ- 
mas who never knows whether he is a Negro 
or not, and the consequences of his existence 
in tension as a citizen of two communities. 

Robert Penn Warren’s novel, All the 
King’s Men, is a commentary upon two bib- 
lical passages which control the subject of 
the novel. The political sagacity of Willie 
Stark, governor of a southern state, is nar- 
rated with Psalm 51:3 in mind, “I was 
brought forth in iniquity, and in sin did my 
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mother conceive me,” when he is stamping 
out political opponents or when he is ration- 
alizing his own ruthless methods. The reader 
is introduced to Governor Stark’s social and 
economic benefits for the “red necks” of 
southern farms, and his wrestling of corrupt 
politics from the hands of the established 
southern families by an allusion to Jesus driv- 
ing the money changers out of the temple. 

A novel which both depends upon biblical 
themes and uses many biblical allusions and 
symbols is Saul Bellow’s The Adventures of 
Augie March.2 Augie grew up in Chicago. 
Whether he was a bastard or simply the sec- 
ond son of a neglectful father, Saul Bellow 
never really lets us know. Augie’s father 
never appears and his mother was half-blind 
leaving the alleys of Chicago open territory 
for Augie’s adventures. From his first indoc- 
trination into the covert ways of charity un- 
der the tutelage of Grandma Lausch to his 
operations on the European blackmarket, we 
never really know where Augie stands. As a 
fifteen year old pocketer of quarters in a 
Christmas toy shop, as an innocent accom- 
plice in armed robbery, as partner of an 
immigrant-runner across the Canadian bor- 
der, as gigolo to a wealthy, frustrated Evan- 
ston matron, as the only friend in an awk- 
ward attempt at abortion, or as pharmacist 
mate aboard a merchant ship in World War 
II, Augie’s character was his fate. 

Some arithmetic might show that Bellow’s 
mind is steeped in biblical literature and the- 
ology. There are forty specific references to 
persons or events from the Old and New 
Testaments. There are more than ten others 
which are soundly biblical in content. When 
I tabulated the passages as to types of litera- 
ture, I found seventeen references to biblical 
myth and legend, nine allusions to historical 
narrative, nine to the gospels, three to the 
prophets, one to apocalypse and one to apoc- 
rypha. 

Arithmetic isn’t convincing when talking 
about art, and Saul Bellow explains these 
facts for himself. In a review of Sholom 
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Aleichem’s The Adventures of Mottel the 
Cantor’s Son, Bellows says, “The most ordi- 
nary Yiddish conversation is full of the 
grandest historical, mythological, and reli- 
gious allusions. The Creation, the Fall, the 
Flood, Egypt, Alexander, Titus .. . the 
sages and the Laws get into the discussion of 
an egg, a clothesline, or a pair of pants.’”’* 

As I read the novel, I asked myself this 
question: Is Mr. Bellow trying to show his 
erudition by using numerous biblical allu- 
sions, or does he by this means support his 
purposes? This question persisted to the end 
of that book and then on into his novels The 
Victim and Seize the Day.* 

One answer to my question is that Bellow 
has drawn upon the Bible because it has 
suited his literary tastes and it expresses his 
meanings artistically. Let me illustrate this 
point. 

Augie March was employed by the crip- 
pled Einhorn, a Chicago financial impres- 
sario. Augie was thrown into intimate con- 
tact with the Einhorn family because the 
business was conducted from an office in the 
home. Arthur, Einhorn’s only son, was away 
at college and he hadn’t taken an interest in 
the business. Mrs. Einhorn, big, jealous of 
her “elegant and cultivated son,” was wary 
of Einhorn’s affectionate care of Augie. 
Augie observes, “While Mrs. Einhorn was 
a kindly woman ordinarily, now and again 
she gave me a glance that suggested Sarah 
and the son of Hagar.’® 

Another. Grandma Lausch is one of the 
unforgettable characters in the novel. A Cri- 
mean Jew, she lived in her mind in the midst 
of Chicago slums as she had lived in the flesh 
on the shores of the Black Sea. Haughty, dis- 
tinguished, proud of lineage and endow- 
ments, she ruled the March family as she 
might have ruled her own in happier days. 
When Augie and Simon failed to measure up 
to her personal mixture of high ethics and 
cunning deceit, they were thoroughly repri- 
manded at the dinner table. “It was great 
for her to make us take a long swig of hef 
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mixture of reality and to watch the effect 
come sober up in our eyes.” When the boys 
' made mistakes, and then in Grandma 
Lausch’s eyes refused to see where the mis- 
takes were leading, she reminded them of 
the terrible consequences, “similar to Elisha’s 
bear that rushed upon the children who were 
taunting him; or the divine blow that cracked 
down that Jew so thoughtless as to put out a 
hand to keep the ark of the covenant from 
falling off the wagon.’ 

The novel would be less complete, less ar- 
tistic, less readable without these, and many 
other allusions, to this “common ground of 
familiar literature.” 

A second answer to my question about 
biblical usage in The Adventures of Augie 
March is more subtle and complex. I find 
that the author depended upon a substratum 
of biblical narrative which gives symbolic 
meaning and literary texture to the novel. 
Let me show you evidence for this second 


answer. 


Augie’s fortunes never ran high. They 
reached a low point when he was nearly 


caught by the police in the company of Joe 
Gorman who had stolen a car. Augie sur- 
vived the tenements of Chicago by using his 


wits. He finally became independent of 
charity, finished high school and stumbled 
into a job selling sporting goods. He became 
the constant companion of the store owner’s 
wife. Augie realized that his bondage to 
Mrs. Renling was likely to be forever when 
she offered to adopt him. He ditched her 
and took to selling bathroom paint to cheap 
Chicago hotels. He was spectacularly un- 
successful, and when, short of money, he 
met Joe Gorman, he decided to help Joe run 
a few immigrants across the Canadian border 
into New York state. Promised $50 for the 
job, Augie drove the car, not aware that it 
was “‘hot.” With police closing in, Joe and 
Augie abandoned the car and separated. Au- 
gie then began his laborious journey back to 
B Chicago on his $10 advance pay. Auzie had 
reached the lowest point of his fortune. 
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Hitchhiking, riding the rails, a night in jail, 
companionship with road bums and homo- 
sexuals, he finally arrived in Chicago. 

Augie’s last hope was Mr. Einhorn. As 
he slouched down the street, he passed the 
synagogue. “People were coming out in new 
coats and business suits, with square velvet 
envelopes for their prayer things. It was the 
first night of Passover, of the Angel of Death 
going through all doors not marked with 
blood to take away the life of the Egyptian 
first-born, and then the Jews trooping into 
the desert. J wasn’t permitted to pass by; I 
was stopped by Coblin and Five Properties 
who had seen me as I got into the street to 
walk around the crowd.”? 

Before heading for Einhorn, Augie had 
gone back home where, despite Grandma 
Lausch’s harshness, he would have been re- 
ceived. When he knocked on the tenement 
door a strange woman answered. His mother 
had been dislodged from the old flat and 
Grandma Lausch had died! All that bound 
his to the past was gone. With the comfort- 
able tyranny of Grandma Lausch no longer 
holding him, and freed suddenly from re- 
sponsibility for his half-blind mother, he felt 
suspended between sweet freedom and the 
old tyranny. Having been enslaved by no 
fault of his own, and having suffered deep 
personal reverses, Augie now began a life of 
wandering. His new life began as assistant 
to a dog manicurist. He stank of dog and 
disinfectant so that people on the buses and 
subways moved away from him. But he left 
this for stealing books which he sold in turn 
to scholars at the university. His brother 
Simon hired Augie to work in his coal yard 
which was Simon’s dowry for marrying the 
unmarriageable Charlotte Magnus. He met 
and courted the wealthy Julie Magnus. Au- 
gie got freedom which was better than the 
tyranny of a dead past, but Augie wandered 
through a friend’s attempted abortion, a 
hapless try at the university, and a rugged 
season as a union organizer. And so, from 
the depth of absolute depression he started a 
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slow quest toward better things. That Pass- 
over evening seemed to be the turning point 
in Augie’s adventures. Then he fell bliss- 
fully, wildly, insensibly in love. 

Thea Fenchel had tried to seduce Augie 
when he was Mrs. Renling’s traveling com- 
panion. He had lost track of her for several 
years, until she appeared in Chicago search- 
ing for Augie with the invitation to love her 
and to take her to Mexico where she would 
secure a divorce from her millionaire hus- 
band. A beautiful and unpredictable crea- 
ture, Thea completely captivated Augie. She 
gave herself to him with no obvious intention 
of requiring love or responsibility in return. 
Augie, who never before had been loved, 
submitted to Thea’s sweet domination and 
agreed to help her train a bald eagle for 
hunting lizards in Mexico. 

Before scurrying off to Mexico, Augie 
took leave of his few friends hoping to hear 
from them a “happy bon voyage.” “Every- 
body warned me, in some way . . . I argued 
back to myself that it was just the Rio 
Grande I had to cross, not the Acheron, but 
anyway it oppressed me from somewhere.”’® 
And so Augie plunged into more adventure, 
across a forbidden river, into the meshes of 
a new and subtle tyranny. Augie became the 
eagle’s keeper, not Thea. Augie subdued and 
trained the eagle to hunt, not Thea. Augie, 
not Thea, gave the cowardly eagle a second 
chance after it had been bitten on the leg by a 
lizard and refused to hunt. Augie was de- 
serted by Thea, a condition which nearly re- 
sulted in his moral annihilation. I think that 
the wandering of Augie March is worked out 
as the sequel of that Passover night, and his 
loss of freedom when crossing a river into a 
plenteous but dangerous land, as when the 
Israelites found themselves captivated by the 
voluptuous beauty and productivity of a de- 
lightful tyranny. 

Of course it is impossible to draw a precise 
analogy at every point in Augie’s career, but 
I have come to the conclusion that Saul Bel- 
low has followed the classic pattern of bond- 
age to freedom, of the traditional recital of 


conflict between the austere morality of a 
simple culture and the inevitable evil bound’ ] 
up with beauty, complex strivings, and sub- 
mission to subtle tyranny, which is found in | 
Israel’s cultic expression of Exodus, wander- 
ing, conquest and being conquered. = 

A third answer to my question of whether ‘. ow 
Mr. Bellow is showing his erudition or em- 7 
ploying biblical allusions to suit his literary Pye’ 
purposes, came in the form of the symbolism bo 
he attaches to his characters. I have already | pet 
tried to demonstrate that Augie’s adventures 
are grounded in a biblical theme, tha 
Grandma Lausch symbolizes the tyranny ofa 
dead past which has the power to dominate 
but never to create, and that Mama in her! 4 
blind and stupid condition arrested the full |} 
powers of Augie in the years prior to that} | 
Passover night in Chicago. iti 

Augie itself is a fatuous name! reo " 
never gives us his full name, but the quality 4 nc 
of his experiences suggest Augustine much | 99? 
more than Augustus. Note also Esther 
Fenchel and her purity, Thea Fenchel anil (he 
her goddess-like qualities. Sophie, a cute lit- | bing 
tle Greek girl, was Augie’s constant solace. — 
Sophia means wisdom. Stella, the name of” 
Augie’s beautiful and unstable wife, means 
star. 

I suggest, then, that Augie’s adventures} tl 
are symbolic of the search of individuals in | 
our society for something that is stable, but F 
not tyrannical; something that is wise, but F 
not fickle; a quality of life that is basic to 
the nature of man, but which pulls him to F7 
ward the heavens. Augie never really com: 7 
mits himself to anything, because Augie i F7 
Everyman. 

If Saul Bellow has used biblical allusions J tI 
to enhance his artistic style, and if he has 
used biblical narrative to undergird Augie’ 
adventures, and if he has chosen symbolic 3 
biblical actions and names to deepen the “am F 
biguity, paradox and irony of his serious fic: 
tion,”® then it is important that we find out ii 
Bellow’s ethical concerns are essentially bib- 
lical in their orientation. oO 

Bellow’s principal concern, it seems to me, 
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s to deny “that it is so very bad to be what 
e are or that we are born to be condemned 
vith the times.” He states this idea in a re- 
riew of Joyce Cary’s novel Except the Lord, 


and it is as applicable to his own work. He 


vrote, “Liberal, humanistic, it accepts the 
ontemporary, it defends the possibilities of 
he man of the present, denies that it is so 
very bad to be what we are or that we are 
born to be condemned with the times. It as- 
serts that there are powerful and original 
atures to be found still, that genius exists, 
iat striving is not necessarily monomania, 
appiness not extinct, hope not unjustified.”!° 
Ir. Bellow admits that life is cluttered up 
‘ith the contingencies of normal existence, 
nd Augie certainly had his share of these. 
le recognizes that man is really a pilgrim, a 
itizen of two worlds. Augie said, “Anyway, 
would have preferred to stay in the States 
nd have children. Instead I’m in the bond- 
uge of strangeness for a time still. It’s only 
emporary. We'll get out of it.”11 But, de- 


WBpite man’s bondage to the “clutter of con- 


/ Bingency,” there lies within him that “striv- 


‘Wr¢ not necessarily monomania, that hope not 


pnjustified” that, in the quality, not the ac- 
ialization, of his rebellion, man rises above 


This bondage. This point is driven home in the 


tory of the old Piedmontese lady who 


Wished to guide Augie through the intri- 
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cies of Lorenzo Ghiberti’s sculptures at 
e Baptistry in Florence. Of distinguished 


| Bamily, kicked about by the Nazis, deprived 


f home by the Italians, without kin or kind, 


he faced the cruelty of nature and mankind 


ith defiant hope. Augie told her he wanted 
o guide and offered to give money to be rid 
f her and said, “People are coming up to 
e all the time. So why don’t you please take 
is money... .” 

“People. But I’m not other people. You 
ould realize that. Iam...’ and she was 
oice-stopped, she was so angry. ‘This is 
appening to me,’ she said.’!2 Man, to be 
imself, is rebellious, always caught in a 


Bondage of strangeness,” but never will- 


gly accepting his lot. 
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A second of Bellow’s concerns is to show 
that knowledge is not enough to extricate 
man from his bondage. By the use of literary 
digressions, Mr. Bellow narrates how several 
possibilities of saving man by knowledge 
have been proferred to Augie. Bateshaw, 
the scientist, harangued Augie that with his 
scientific discoveries “every man will be a 
poet and every woman a saint. Love will fill 
the world. Injustice will go, and slavery, 
bloodshed, cruelty. . . . And a new brother- 
hood of man will begin . . . I am going to 
create a serum—a serum like a new River 
Jordan. With respect of which I will be a 
Moses. And you Joshua. To lead an Israel 
consisting of the entire human race across 

Padilla, the Mexican mathematics genius, 
answered the problem of escaping from his 
bondage. His solution was to do only the 
things that one liked to do and never to be- 
come involved in duty. 

Bellow presents through Augie’s eyes an- 
other philosophy on extricating man from 
his plight. “I went to appeal to Lubin, at the 
Charity, on gloomy Wells Street. Lubin had 
always visited us as a sort of distant foster- 
uncle, formerly. In his office, to my maturer 
eyes, he came out differently. Something in 
his person argued what the community that 
contributed the money wanted us poor bas- 
tards to be: sober, dutiful, buttoned, clean, 
sad, moderate. The sadness and confusion 
of the field he was in made him sensible. 
Only a certain heaviness of breath that drew 
notice to the thickness of his nostrils gave 
you a sense of difficulty and, next, none of 
the labor of being patient. I made note of 
this broad man of the tame ape-nature pro- 
moted to pants and office. This is the op- 
posite of that disfigured image of God that 
falls away by its sin from Eden; or of the 
same bad copy excited and inflamed by 
promise of grace to recover its sacredness 
and golden stature. Lubin’s belief was that 
he didn’t fall from Paradise but rose from 
the caves.’’!4 

Again, it is by much learning, mixed with 
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the subtlety of sophistication, the extrava- 
gance of cosmopolitan living, the arrogance 
of the liberated mind that will free a man. 
Augie met Hooker Frazer in Paris. “He 
was feeling very grand, the place inspired 
him, and he sat down and gave me a sort of 
talk—pretty amazing—about Paris and how 
nothing like it existed, the capitol of hope 
that man could be free without the help of 
gods, clear of mind, civilized, wise, pleasant, 
and all of that.’’15 

And so, after many adventures with 
brainy people, Augie concluded that there 
was no salvation though the techniques of 
science, or escape from duty, or wistful 
glances into the future, or by means of vast 
learning. Augie said, “I thought if I knew 
more my problem would be simplified, and 
maybe I should complete my formal educa- 
tion. But since I’ve been working for Robey 
I have reached the conclusion that I couldn’t 
utilize even ten percent of what I already 
know. . . . Take the Gospels. How are you 


supposed to put them to use? Why, they’re 


not utilizable! And then you go and pile on 
top of that more advice and information. 
Why, just as a question of time spent in get- 
ting prepared for life, look! a man could 
spend forty, fifty, sixty years like that inside 
the walls of his own being. And all great 
experience would only take place within 
those walls. And all achievement would stay 
within those walls. And all glamour too. 
And even hate. . . . This would be only a 
terrible, hideous dream about existing. It’s 
better to dig ditches and hit other guys with 
your shovel than to die in the walls.”?® 
Another of Bellow’s concerns is to indi- 
cate, it seems to me, that man’s real existence 
is rooted in nature. Augie feels that there are 
certain “axial lines of life” with which a 
person must be ordered if he is to be free of 
bondage. These are truth, love, peace, 
bounty, usefulness, harmony, “man, finite 
and taped as he is, can still come where the 
axial are.”27 When a man truly 
possesses those axial lines he is driven back 


lines 
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to the land from which he came. Augie 
thought he would find a bit of farm land in 


Illinois or Indiana, settle down, raise , 
family and open a school for boys and girk F7 
who had been deprived of home and parents F 


and love as he was. Augie went from ex. 
perience to philosophy and knew in the end 
that he could be himself only by identifying 
himself with the land. 

Augie never did this. He ended in the 
European blackmarket, but the truth about 
man’s existence was not hidden from him. 
He admitted, “I didn’t have the least idea oi 
how to go about it. And of course it was 
only one of those bubble-headed dreams o/ 
people who haven’t yet realized what they're 
like nor what they’re intended for.’”2® 

In an analysis such as this some of our 
better students can be familiarized with 
some modern artists whose thematic and 
literary concerns are similar to those we find 
in the Bible. This correlation of biblical 
studies with modern literature can elicit stu- 
dent respect for the contempory artist at the 
same time that the student receives a deeper 
appreciation for the source of the mos 
worthwhile elements in much of our litera- 
ture. 
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Forum 


We stand for neither a “college point of 
jew’ nor a “seminary point of view.” 
Vhatever the natural differences of em- 
hasis and function, pre-seminary study and 
seminary study come together in a common 
1ajor responsibility—the effective education 
pf particular persons. Our fundamental con- 
ern is with the individual. This means em- 
upon continuing educational and 
spiritual experience through both college 
pnd seminary. One’s total education is a 
nitary, developing affair. 
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. The bond between college and seminary. 
\ theological understanding of all learning 
s the primary bond between the seminary 
ind the college department of religion. We 
mssume that the best available instrument for 
mplementing this understanding is liberal 
ducation. ‘Liberal education” in its con- 
emporary expressions has not always been 
iberal. Fragmentation and deficiency in 
ynoptic aims issue not in liberation but in 
bewilderment. We must avoid both a pro- 
anization of education at one extreme and 
n evangelization of education at the other 
xtreme. With the former the danger is 
knowledge” detached from faith; with the 
hitter the danger is “zeal without knowl- 
ge.” A creative alternative involves testi- 
lony to the ultimate unity of truth, however 
mited everyone’s apprehension of that 
uth, As a recent report on the current 
tatus of theological education maintains, the 
ost effective college teaching of religion 
tablishes a dialogue between the thought 
at accompanies faith and other knowledge.” 
Departments of religion ought to assume 
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responsibility for a guided pre-theological 
program which seeks to integrate, as perhaps 
no other program can, the whole of liberal 
learning. This implies a serious running en- 
counter with the nature, meaning, and con- 
tent of liberal education in the light of a 
theological comprehension of “the great 
world” and of human existence. No ap- 
proach can be more significant than this both 
in its own right and as a basis of pre-semi- 
nary preparation. Here we have the only 
real justification for the view that a depart- 
ment of religion may serve as a focus and 
guidance center for the education of the pre- 
theological student. 


2. Liberal learning and religion.* Together 
with such disciplines as philosophy, litera- 
ture, history, psychology, and the social 
sciences, study in religion serves as a means 
to develop the student’s ability to think 
clearly and to understand the world of hu- 
man affairs and ideas. Beyond the enlarge- 
ment and liberation of individual intelli- 
gence, higher education means the cultivation 
of sensitivity, the sharpening of moral 
judgment, and the relating of intellectual 
endeavor to the ultimate questions of human 
existence. In and through the liberal arts 
the student “is confronted by the utter mys- 
tery and rich ambiguity of the stuff of life 
that breaks through and uses the precision of 
mind” in unexpected ways.* The important 
thing is that young men and women be 
brought face to face with “the issues of 
truth, values, and faith as they arise in 
human experience.” Study in religion, what- 
ever its other values, can contribute to the 
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objectives of liberal learning with a measure 
of depth and breadth that readily compares 
with opportunities among other disciplines. 


3. The seminaries and undergraduate study 
in religion. Seminary work at its best in- 
volves at once graduate study and profes- 
sional preparation. From the perspective of 


the seminary years, undergraduate study in 
religion promotes two significant values. 
The first has just been indicated—the con- 
tribution to that liberal education which is 
deemed important for students entering 
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student is ill-advised. It is sometimes ob- 
jected that the student “will get all that” in 
seminary. We must keep before us the fac- 
tor of preliminary preparation referred to in 
Section 3 above. As matters stand today, the 
seminaries are finding it increasingly diff- 
cult to meet the educational needs of their 
students within the traditional three-year 
period. An undergraduate major in religion 
may work to alleviate this situation at the 
same time that it turns the student toward 
the possibility of graduate study in theology. 

The objection is also forthcoming that un- 


seminary. Beyond this, study in religion heal . 
dergraduate concentration in religion means est 
helps to provide fundamental knowledge : 
a premature narrowing of the pre-theological 
upon which the seminaries may build with 
pt ale student’s field of endeavor. It is essential En 
respect to central emphases of their own cur- 7 i | 
that study in religion not be conducted along mo 
ricula. Such preliminary preparation can 
: .,. marrow lines. Any discipline that fills a IRR cen 
serve to reduce some of the pressures within , acai nt 
: genuine and important role in liberal educa- ligi 
an already overburdened theological curric- 
tion ought hardly produce an opposite effect ing 
ulum. In several instances seminaries now A 
: ; by virtue of being studied intensively. Where i wit 
act to excuse students from prescribed 
proper facilities are available and high tion 
courses on the basis of undergraduate prepa- iy: 
. academic standards are observed, a major in 
ration. Needless to say, the adequacy of 
‘bites religion can readily achieve, or in some situa- J maj 
such preparation is far from universal. |. 
; . tions even exceed, the breadth and compre- pre- 
Specific dispensations necessitate independ- te 
; hensiveness found in majors within com- fact 
sine oe parable disciplines. This is said on the basis J tion 
In performing the dual function just out- 
both of the nature of the subject matter it- a di 
lined, religion is unique among undergradu- 
Rey ; . self and of recommended provision for con- J vers 
ate disciplines from the point of view of 
: . siderable cognate study within a major pro- J field 
gram in religion. A major in religion should % liber 


afford a sound basic knowledge in the vari- I fact 
ous phases of the field. It should not entail J relig 
such a vast array of courses in that field 
alone that as a result confrontation with im- Al 
portant areas of learning is hindered. It is J whic 
strongly recommended that certain advanced 
work in such areas as philosophy, sociology, 
history, English or psychology can be 
counted toward a total program of concen: mino 
tration in religion. rable 

The’ professional aspect of seminary edu Minto | 
cation involves distinctive elements. En- 
phasis falls upon eminently humane activity 
as against the technical training that cul 
minates in specialized competence. If study 
in religion need not in fact “narrow the fielMligion 


4. The pre-seminary student and the issue 
of concentration in religion. Anyone aware 
of the pervasiveness of ideology is not sur- 
prised when a group teaching a particular 
discipline counsels student concentration in 
that area. In the present instance, a measure 
of indulgence may be sought through the 
consideration that the aim of this Associa- 
tion is limited to the promotion of effective 
instruction in Bible and religion. This pur- 
pose implies constant action toward an ideal 
rather than celebration of a victory already 
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The contention that an undergraduate ma- 
jor in religion is in the nature of the case 
imprudent for the prospective theological 
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prematurely,” we must emphasize too that 
education for the ministry ought never be 
narrow. College instruction in religion 
should be of the sort that it is able to serve 
as the seminary’s chief ally in insuring 
academic breadth. 

It is also important to remember that su- 
premely among the subjects of the college 
curriculum, study in religion pursues the 
vital question of the relation between the 
sacred and the secular in human affairs. It 
addresses itself to the issue of human com- 
mitment versus, on the one hand, disinter- 
estedness and, on the other hand, aimlessness. 

Religion belongs with such subjects as 
English, philosophy, and history among the 
more desirable areas of pre-seminary con- 
centration. In principle, major study in re- 
ligion may serve as a probing and emancipat- 
ing force as well as a practical instrument 
within the pre-seminary student’s educa- 
tional experience. 

Nevertheless, we cannot insist that a 
major in religion is a sine qua non for proper 


pre-seminary preparation. In addition to the 
tact to which fuller reference is made in Sec- 
tion 5 below that religion is not available as 
a distinct discipline in some colleges and uni- 
versities, there are a number of alternate 
fields of concentration that support a sound 


liberal and humane education. A decisive 
factor in specific cases is “the way in which 
religious and biblical studies are interpreted 
in relation to other liberal disciplines.”® 
Along with attention to the manner in 
which a student is prepared in the various 
subject matters, the overall quality of his 
undergraduate education must be considered. 
Specific judgments respecting major and 
minor work in religion, as well as compa- 
table work in other fields, must always take 
into account the particular academic situa- 
tion in the student’s college or university to- 
gether with the background, personality and 
interests of the individual involved. In given 
instances, students who have majored in re- 
ligion may prove to be no more liberally edu- 
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cated than non-religion majors. We must, 
of course, be careful to avoid idealizing by 
implication the contemporary quality of un- 
dergraduate instruction in areas other than 
religion. But the important consideration re- 
mains that from the perspective of the semi- 
nary years, inadequacy of undergraduate 
preparation in Bible and religion is not as 
fateful as it is in the other liberal disciplines. 
The seminaries can do much to rectify the 
former, little to alleviate the latter. 

In sum, it is recommended that, wherever 
possible, a major in religion be considered a 
live option for the future theological student, 
but only where the program offered is pos- 
sessed of breadth and comprehensiveness. If 
the term “religion major” seems objection- 
able for one or another reason, it may be 
wise to substitute some such term as “pre- 
theological major.’ Furthermore, as an al- 
ternative to this form of major, the student 
should—provided, of course, that appropri- 
ate course offerings are at hand—pursue a 
minor in religion so as to afford a sound pre- 
liminary foundation for graduate and pro- 
fessional preparation in the seminary.” 


5. Counseling the pre-seminary student. It is 
recognized that most of the growing number 
of state colleges and universities and of the 
larger technical schools offer few if any 
courses specifically designated “religion,” al- 
though it is the case that religious content 
and outlook are often present elsewhere in 
the curriculum and among the teaching per- 
sonnel. Every care should be taken to assure 
undergraduates in such institutions that they 
are as fully sought after and welcomed by 
the seminaries as are their colleagues from 
other institutions, and that any curricular 
deficiency in courses in religion may well be 
compensated for by a corresponding richness 
of content in other significant fields. The fact 
is that the American college students who 
are enabled today to select courses identified 
as “religion” comprise a minority. The semi- 
naries must guard against placing handicaps 
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upon students from state and technical 
schools, with a consequent cutting off of an 
important potential source of supply for 
tomorrow’s ministers. Theological schools 
are well advised to cultivate relations with 
directors of interdenominational and de- 
nominational religious work in the more 
secular institutions, as well as with admin- 
istration and faculty, seeking to recruit from 
these schools prospective ministers who have 
been equipped with the most thorough aca- 
demic preparation possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Day-to-day experience along with the 
possession of a highly relevant educational 
background makes the college representative 
of religion peculiarly qualified for helping 
the undergraduate in both informational and 
personal ways. Further, the decision to pre- 
pare for the ministry is made at one of sev- 
eral periods—not only before, but also dur- 
ing or after, college. Study in religion in 
combination with extra-curricular religious 
activities may help both to secure a decision 
for the ministry and to keep it alive. Under 
the present conditions of academic life there 
is a real possibility that in counseling stu- 
dents to major in departments other than re- 
ligion we may be, ironically enough, coun- 
seling them right out of the ministry. 

A teacher of religion may convey to stu- 
dents the values in a professional career 
within some phase of religious work in the 
same way that a teacher of international re- 
lations will commend opportunities in the 
diplomatic service. The efforts of the teacher 
of religion, the chaplain, or the director of 
religious activities will often be of aid in the 
recruitment of able and committed seminary 
students. 


6. Toward a positive solution. The failure 
up to the present of seminary and college to 
work together constructively for the total 
educational welfare of the future minister is 
deeply regrettable. It is high time that the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors 


take positive steps on its side to secure for 
the ministerial student optimum value from 
his seven or more years of undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional preparation. In 
that effort this Association is advised to seek 
the codperation of all interested parties and 
particularly that of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION (1957) 


PAUL E. JOHNSON AND JUDSON D. HOWARD 
Boston University 


General Trends in Psychology 


At present psychology is in violent pro- 
ductivity, and this may appear confusing or 
even chaotic to the reader. It is sometimes 
helpful to stand off and take a general view 
of developing trends by which to sense the 
direction in which psychology is moving. To 
do this in any systematic way would go 
beyond the scope of this review, yet in read- 
ing through the abstracts for the year some 
changes and tendencies may be noted. There 
are, for example, very few listings under 
“Intelligence,” which we may recognize as a 
marked shift from a former emphasis. Ex- 
perimentalism is going forward with un- 
abated force, often without a clear overview 
of what all these facts mean. Yet there is a 
rising insistence upon discovering the larger 
relationships. 

The first article below (6852*), from an 
\ustralian journal, gives an interesting sum- 
mary of three significant trends in recent 
psychology. The second (25) is seeking for 
a model of man; and the third (26) for 
meaning to cope with anxiety and make 
sense of our relationships. Guntrip (5252 
searches through psychoanalysis to under- 
stand the inner psychic world. There is 
evident throughout a more determined quest 
among psychologists for whole meanings. 


6852. Walker, K. F. The trend of psychological 
theorizing. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 1-19—An 
examination of current theorizing in psychology re- 


*Numbers refer to Psychological Abstracts, vol. 
31 (1957). Selections are used with permission of 
the Editor, Allen J. Sprow, and the American Psy- 
chological Association, Inc. 


veals a number of distinct trends. First of all, with 
the lessening of the emphasis upon neurologism, there 
has been better coordination of psychological theory 
with the other social sciences. Also noticeable is the 
trend toward more integrative concepts applicable 
not to a single field like child psychology, animal 
psychology or psychopathology but to all of them. 
Lastly, there is the emphasis upon ecological or 
situationist theory which views behavior as a 
change in the person-environment field taken as a 
subject of study.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

25. Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State Hospital, 
Orangeburg, N. Y.) Toward a theory of man. 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 2, 105-111.—What 
is needed is a “central model of man which can be 
confirmed or disconfirmed in terms of the data of 
all disciplines. We designate this as interdiscipli- 
nary rather than multidisciplinary approach.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 

26. Lindgren, Henry Clay. Meaning: antidote to 
anxiety. New York: Thomas Nelson, 1956. 271 p. 
$3.50.—Anxiety results from an absence of meaning 
(“the perceiving of a sense-making relationship”). 
Meaning can be developed through magic or through 
understanding. Symbols become more important 
for us than meanings. Childhood experiences are 
important. Help the child to learn how to solve 
problems, how to search for meaning through un- 
derstanding and how to be creative at his level of 
maturity. The views of Sullivan, Erich Fromm, the 
general semanticists, and others are called upon in 
this book.—A. R. Howard. 

5252. Guntrip, H. Recent developments in psy- 
choanalytical theory. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1956, 
29, 82-99.—Classical Freudian theory is reviewed. 
Deficiencies in terms of Helmholtzian separation of 
energy from structure and the mixing of biological 
and psychological constructs are noted. Horney 
and Fromm are noted as incomplete sociologically 
oriented theorists who present the interpersonal an- 
tithesis to the instinct theory. The progression beyond 
is said to be the work of Klein and Fairbairn, espe- 
cially the latter. “The elaboration in Great Britain 
of a different theoretical orientation which, while 
not indifferent to sociological and biological consid- 
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erations, developed the concepts of the ‘internal 
object’ and the ‘inner psychic world’ as parallel to 
external objects and the outer world, and so comes 
to correlate the internal and the external object- 
relationships in which the personality is involved.” 
—C. L. Winder. 


Language and Communication 


In this trend toward a clearer view of 
meaning and perception of what life means 
to a person, there is a growing concern for 
language, symbols and communication. It 
is recognized that no person can stand alone 
in isolation, but must seek beyond himself to 
find the larger and truer meaning of his own 
existence. The dichotomy between subject 
and object, which has ridden in the saddle 
for three centuries is now challenged, and 
man is to be viewed in the context of his re- 
lationships. This integrative and situational 
approach is interested in how a person com- 
municates with other persons. In language 
he exercises verbal communication, and in 
symbols he employs nonverbal communica- 
tion to meet and enter into dialogue with 
significant reality. Interpersonal psychology 
and existentialism are both devoting atten- 
tion to these important issues. 

The first article (982) explores the role 
of symbols in human behavior. A second one 
(7792) considers how to teach listening 
skills. In a third reference (2501) man’s 
image of himself, society and nature, is 
given central place in the receiving of in- 
formation and deciding what to do, propos- 
ing a image formation or 
“eiconics”. Another (7798) seeks to improve 
skills in awareness. 


science of 


982. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) The role of symbols in human behavior. 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 2, 63-71.—Symbolic 
languages are characterized and discussed as gram- 
matical, logical, abstract, metaphysical, and psycho- 
logical. These characteristics denote the fields of 
specialization known as grammar, logic, semantics, 
meta-linguistics, and neuro-linguistics. General se- 
mantics is defined as a combination of the latter 
three specialties, and is likewise concerned with the 
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use and misuse of symbols in the social order. Ex- 
amples are given of “good symbolic behavior” and 
of “the bad.”—L. A. Pennington. 

7792. Bakan, Paul. Some reflections on listening 
behavior. J. Communication, 1956, 6, 108-112— 
“. .. Workers in the field of listening are guided 
in their thinking by implicit assumptions which may 
tend to over-simplify the problem .. . current at- 
tempts to establish programs to teach listening 
skills suffer from a serious lack of basic information 

. more information about the nature of listening 
is required. This information must be based on 
basic research.”—D. E. Meister. 

2501. Boulding, Kenneth E. The image: knowl- 
edge in life and society. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. 175 p. $3.75-— 
Beginning with man’s image of himself, society and 
nature, this image is treated as a center receiving 
information and instigating action. The growth 
of images in the biological world and the varieties 
of images among mankind are traced. In a single 
society the images have common features which 
permit social organizations and enable one to study 
economics as the system of reactions to information 
on price or price determiners, to view political proc- 
esses as decision on public affairs by persons with 
power position, to regard history as the effect of 
the image on events. The way is indicated towar¢ 
a science of image formation and the resulting ac: 
tion, which is dubbed “eiconics.”—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

7798. Bois, J. Samuel. Explorations in awareness. 
New York: Harper, 1957. ix, 212 p. $2.75.—Tech- 
niques for improving skills in observing, thinking, 
and communicating through the principles of General 
Semantics are discussed. Advanced theories and con- 
cepts are presented in practical language with simple 
diagrams and illustrations. The basic approach is 
to explain the nature of language, its importance to 
human behavior, the nature of the external world, 
and the relationships between language and reality. 
A primary question related to how a person can 
interpret situations, comments, happenings, and the- 
ories so that he can understand what is going on 
and act effectively, with a minimum expenditure o! 
energy and a maximum of personal adjustment. 
6-page bibliography.—C. G. Browne. 


Ethical and Religious Values 


What this points to is a significant trend 
among psychologists to look at philosophical 
issues with new interest. In the nineteentl 
century battle against philosophy, psycholo- 
gists were fighting for the independence o! 


their science to be empirical, freedom t 
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construct theory upon whatever evidence 
they could find by scientific methods. Today 
we are seeing more clearly that we must 
examine our philosophical presuppositions if 
we are to be truly empirical or wisely 
theoretical. And we must bring tragmentary 
facts into larger relatedness if we are to 
know the truth about man. With this trend 
to see the person in more holistic ways, an 
| interdisciplinary approach is needed. For to 
seek a broader view is synonymous with a 
discerning appreciation of the views and 
working concepts of other disciplines. In 
this exciting conversation among the dis- 
ciplines a mutual dialogue is going on. Psy- 
chological theories are surely having their 
effect on ethical and religious thinking. At 
the same time it is increasingly evident that 
theories of ethics and religion are coming 
before psychologists for serious considera- 
tion. 

Space given to ethical and religious mat- 
ters indicates a growing concern on the part 
of psychologists to perceive their work in 
a larger frame of reference where human 
values will be given serious attention. Refer- 
ences in Psychological Abstracts in 1957 are 
too numerous to mention in detail. We may, 
however, note as representative first an 
article (1) on communication of ethical 
| principles as attempts to transact the busi- 
ness of living in satisfactory ways. From 
Germany (1227) a professor writes of guilt 
and conscience, saying it is not enough to 
remove symptoms, that therapeutic goals re- 
quire a consideration of ethical values in 
philosophical perspective. Another author 
(1978) sees the rebirth of psychology in a 
creative encounter with reality, that “only 
ai experience of the meaningful life can 
make man whole.” In giving his credo 
(1989) one psychoanalyst insists we must 
“meet the challenge of philosophical and 
religious values.” A presidential address by 
the president of the American Psychiatric 
Association (6818) explores the relationship 
of psychiatry and religion, inviting his col- 
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leagues to welcome an ‘“‘atmosphere of com- 
munication.” 


1. Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton U., N. J.) Eth- 
ical relativity from the transactional point of view. 
J. Phil., 1955, 52, 677-687.—In social relations it is 
generally some socio-ethical form of behavior which 
makes it possible for any individual to guess how 
other people will behave. Ethical standards are at- 
tempts to increase the possibility of gaining satis- 
faction in living. Communication of ethical princi- 
ples from generation to generation is essential for 
the sharing of significance because such communi- 
cation provides the constancy and repeatability re- 
quired.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1227. Hafner, Heinz. (U. Munich, Germany.) 
Schulderleben und Gewissen; Beitrag zu einer per- 
sonalen Tiefenpsychologie. (Guilt and conscience; a 
contribution to a personal depth-psychology.) Stutt- 
gart: Ernst Klett, 1956. 182 p. DM 11.80.—The 
biological and social aspects of neurosis, commonly 
favored in depth psychology, encompass only parts 
of the total human personality. The author dis- 
cusses the existential concepts of anxiety and guilt, 
and formulates a psychopathology of conscience. It 
is not sufficient to relieve symptoms or restore so- 
cial functioning (successes reported in 40 to 60% of 
cases); long term therapeutic goals demand more 
consideration of philosophic values. “Mental health 
without anxiety, recurrent guilt, doubts, or con- 
stant questioning does not exist.” Illustrative case 
material is reviewed.—H. P. David. 

1978. Progoff, Ira. The death and rebirth of psy- 
chology : an integrative evaluation of Freud, Adler, 
Jung and Rank and the impact of their culminating 
insights on modern man. New York: Julian Press, 
1956. xii, 275 p. $4.00.—“The death and rebirth of 
psychology that is the theme of this book refers to 
the emergence of a new view of man that is funda- 
mentally different from the conception with which 
psychoanalysis began. . . . Psychology began as an 
unconscious search for meaning in a civilization 
whose traditional meanings had been destroyed . . . 
it was self-consciously rational placing its faith in the 
principle of analysis. . . . In its new version, psy- 
chology is engaged ...in a search for meaning 
not ...as a substitute for old beliefs, but as a 
creative encounter with reality in the knowledge 
that only an experience of the meaningful life can 
make man whole.”—R. A. Littman. 

1989. Zilboorg, Gregory. Psychoanalytic border- 
lines. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 706-715.—In 
the author’s credo as a psychoanalyst he “has voiced 
his conviction that psychoanalysis must meet the 
challenge of the philosophical and religious values 
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which are on the borderlines of psychoanalysis.” 
—N. H. Pronko. 

6818. Gayle, R. Finley, Jr. Conflict and co- 
operation between psychiatry and religion. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1956, 7 (68), 29-36—No “basic reason 
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presently exists for conflict between psychiatry and 
religion as such.” Both deal with conscious and 
unconscious; both are concerned with guilt and § 
health. Conflict “within the atmosphere of commu. 
nication” is welcome.—A. Eglash. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS (1957-1958) 


JOHN B. NOSS 
Franklin and Marshall College 


So many are the articles appearing in current 
periodical literature on the religions of the world 
that the selection of abstracts chosen for this issue 
seems to its compiler somewhat arbitrary. A rule 
of selection has been, however, very roughly ap- 
plied, namely, that the abstracts should be of ar- 
ticles presumably of immediate interest or useful- 
ness to teachers of undergraduate courses in the 
history of religions. That another selection could 
have been made should be clear to anyone who 
looks up the issue of the Journal of Asian Studies 
from which the first abstract has been made. This 
issue of some 165 pages in length is a truly as- 
tonishing index of the intense interest in Asia now 
being shown by the Western world. 

Let me call attention, too, to the service being 
performed by the Review of Religion in printing 
in each issue a classified bibliography of current 
articles covering the field. There is also a new 
periodical appearing under the title Theological 
Abstracts, which includes a section on the history 
of religions, and which, taken as a whole, might 
well become a valuable resource guide to any 
teacher of religion, whatever his field. 

It is well to remember that articles in periodicals 
not available in smaller libraries can be had 
through inter-library loans, should either the fol- 
lowing abstracts or the listings in the Review of 
Religion, or in Theological Abstracts, excite a de- 
sire to read the full article. 


THE RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 


Linton, Howard P., editor, “Bibliography of 
Asian Studies.” The Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 
XVII, no. 5 (September, 1958), 669-833 (the 
whole issue). 


This is a valuable classified bibliography of books 
and articles which were published in 1957 on India, 
Central and Southeast Asia, and the Far East. 
Many phases of Asian life and thought are in- 
cluded under the various topical headings: philoso- 


phy, religion, the arts, history, biography, geogra- 
phy, politics and government, Communism, lay, 
foreign relations, economics, anthropology, litera- 
ture, etc. Here is a gold mine for anyone desiring 
to conduct research in any phase of Asian culture 
The variety and number of the items listed are sur- 
prisingly large. 


James, E. O., “The Nature and Function of 
Myth.” Folk-lore, Vol. LXVIII, no. 4 (December, 
1957), 474-482. 


The term myth is capable of many different inter- 
pretations, the author observes; however, the true 
myth is distinct from several types of traditional 
lore that are merely speculative or in answer to 
the promptings of curiosity. “The essential function 
of myth is to validate and justify, conserve and 
safeguard the fundamental realities and values, 
customs and beliefs on which depend the stability 
and continuance of a given way of life.” Because 
of their value-conserving role, myths are to be dis- 
tinguished from fantasy, poetry, romance, philoso 
phy, theology or psychology; for myths are no 
inventions of the imagination or of speculative 
thought or philosophizing in the form of aetiological 
tales explaining objects or events that arouse at: 
tention. They have permanent significance as hav- 
ing to do with tribal tradition, ritual, and sacred 
sites; they endeavor to promote social intercours 
and security, and to give established tradition ¢ 
living reality. 


Parrinder, E. G., “Varieties of Belief in Reincar- 
nation.” Hibbert Journal, Vol. LV (1957), 260-267. 


This ¢s a useful summary of the spread and his 
tory of the belief in reincarnation, in Greece, Rome, 
portions of Europe, India, the Far East, asd 
Africa. The main force of Egyptian, Hebrew 
Christian, Greek, and Moslem thought has_ beet 
against it, however; and the effects of this oppos' 
tion are briefly traced. 
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PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS 


Walter and Frances Mischel, “Psychological As- 
pects of Spirit Possession.” American Anthropolo- 


vist, Vol. 60, no. 2, part 1 (April 1958), 249-260. 


This is a detailed description of spirit possession 


| among the Shango worshippers in Trinidad. The 
physical transformation in possession is first de- 
| scribed, then the range of behavior and of occur- 
rence. Induction of possession, the levels reached, 
"and recovery from it are treated. An interesting 
"> part of the discussion shows clearly how spirit 
) possession permits the sanctioned expression of 
"> behaviors which are otherwise socially unaccept- 
>) able or unavailable, as for example, acting like a 
: male when one is a female, and vice versa, or ag- 


gressively threatening, or making up to, persons 
with whom one has a more restricted relationship 
in the normal social state. Tensions arising from 


normally inhibited behaviors are thus released. 


James, E. O., “The Threshold of Religion.” Folk- 


Dore, Vol. 69 (September, 1958), 160-174. 


This is the Marett Lecture for 1958. Professor 


> James summarizes the latest evidence at hand con- 


cerning the threshold of religion in Paleolithic 
times. He reviews the past theories of Tylor, 
Marett, Durkheim, and Lévy Bruhl, and associates 
himself with Otto in stressing the numinous char- 
acter of early religion, especially the factors in- 
volved in prehistoric attention to fertility, birth, 
mother goddesses, death, and “a transcendental 
source of all bounty and beneficence controlling the 
forces of natural and human destinies.” 


Van der Kroef, Justus M., “The Indonesian Idea 
of God.” The Journal of Religious Thought, Vol. 
XIV (Autumn-Winter, 1956-57), 43-54. 


This essay is a study in the similarities and differ- 
ences between the various peoples of Indonesia re- 
garding the belief in God or gods. Although the 
peaceful penetration of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Is- 
lam, and more recently of Christianity also, has res- 
sulted in a unique blend of beliefs, it is a general char- 
acteristic of Indonesian religion that the emphasis does 
not fall on the personal and moral relationship be- 
tween God and the individual “but rather upon the 
place which every entity has in the divine system” 
t order. Every event, human or natural, has re- 


Syligious connotations as being part of the divine sys- 


em: “the Indonesian is obsessed by the divine 
Presence all his life.” There is a unity of exact 
orrespondence between macrocosmos and micro- 
osmos; creation and God are one.’ This does not 
ule out a certain dualism (of heaven and earth, 
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male and female, core and skin, rain and fire, etc.) ; 
but this dualism is necessary to an ordered whole; 
it is not analytic but paradoxical, for it presents 
antithetical aspects of the world unity. The Indo- 
nesian thus tends toward pantheism; his love for 
God is mystical rather than personal and moralistic. 
In another direction, divine judgment is experi- 
enced here and now in daily events and not after 
death; at death indeed, as many believe, the soul 
goes into complete freedom from divine control. 


Rooth, Anna B., “The Creation Myths of the 
North American Indians.” Anthropos, Vol. 52, fasc. 
3-4 (1957), 497-508. 


The authoress compiled 300 creation myths and 
sorted them into eight traditional myth types deal- 
ing with the beginning or creation of the world. 
These types are given names corresponding to their 
content: (1) the Earth-diver myth, (2) the World- 
parent myth, (3) the Emergence myth, (4) the 
Spider myth, (5) the Fighting or Robbery myth, 
(6) the Ymir myth, (7) the myth of the Two 
Creators and their contests, and (8) the Blind 
Brother myth. The first tells of the earth being 
created from sand by a diver brought up from the 
bottom of the ocean; the second provides a sky- 
father and earth-mother ; the third assigns creation 
to the emergence of men, animals, and vegetation 
from a cave in the earth; the fourth recounts how 
a spider weaves an umbrella-like foundation for the 
earth; the fifth either has the creator shape the 
world by theft of sun, fire, and water, or has him 
fight with giants to obtain the materials of creation; 
the sixth says the world was created from the 
corpse of a dead giant or a dead man or woman; 
the seventh asserts that there were two creators, or 
rather a creator and a companion; the eighth says 
the creators were two brothers who came up from 
the depths of the ocean but one was tricked into 
blindness and has returned to the sea. These myths 
prove that there is a relationship between the 
Central-American tradition-area and the Pacific Is- 
lands and East and South Asia, and between North 
America and East and North Asia. 


Little, Kenneth, “African Culture and the West- 
ern Intrusion.” Journal of World History, Vol. 
III, no. 4, 941-964. 


The head of the department of social anthropol- 
ogy of the University of Edinburgh considers the 
effects of “the Western intrusion” on the more than 
five hundred peoples and tribes living in Africa 
south of the Sahara in the XIXth century. These 
effects were upon the principal components of Afri- 
can culture, which are each briefly characterized: 
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economic organization, kinship and the family life, 
political systems, and religion and magical belief. 
The Western intrusion produced such developments 
as industrialization and native migration, urbaniza- 
tion, new social organizations to replace the old 
kinship and tribal systems, nativism and national- 
ism, a native social elite, and such changes as 
marked alteration in the role of women. 


ANCIENT RELIGIONS 


Brandon, S. G. F., “A Problem of the Osirian 
Judgment of the Dead.” Numen, Vol. V, fasc. 2 
(April, 1958), 110-127. 


How came Osiris to be regarded as a god who 
both saved men from the terrors of death and yet 
decreed their fate after death by judging the quality 
of their lives on earth? This problem is discussed 
in the light of evidence from the Book of the Dead 
and the Pyramid Texts. Osiris is seen to have 
begun his career as savior at an earlier date and to 
have displaced Re as judge later. The contradictory 
roles of savior and judge were imposed by histor- 
ical needs and are no more incompatible than the 
roles assigned to Jesus of Savior now and Judge at 
the last day. 


Grinell, L. V., “The Ferryman and His Fee.” 
Folk-lore, Vol. LXVIII, no. 1 (March, 1957), 
257-269. 


The familiar Greek belief that the dead were fer- 
ried across the Styx by Charon, who had to be paid 
a fee in coin, is matched with parallel beliefs in 
Burma, North Australia, and among the Melane- 
sians, Polynesians, Incas and Mayans; but more 
detailed inspection is made of the ferrymen in an- 
cient Egypt, ancient Greece, the Aegean islands, 
ancient Rome, and Roman Britain. A study of 
customs from Roman times to the present day re- 
veals many survivals of these beliefs, particularly 
in the placing of coins with the dead, both in burial 
and cremation. 


Rose, H. J., “Divine Names in Classical Greece.” 
Harvard Theological Review, Vol. LI, no. 1 
(January, 1958), 3-19. 


On the basis of evidence wrested from Homer, 
Hesiod, and earlier sources (such as the Linear B 
tablets), Professor Rose suggests that from quite 
early times to a late period, the Greek gods had 
little individuality, often no known names, next to 
no myths attached to them, and “generally scarcely 
any of the characteristics of the Olympians and the 
great Cthonians whom we think of as typically Hel- 
lenic.”” The situation in early Greece was thus much 
like that of early Roman times, when the objects of 
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worship were thought to possess numen but little 
personality of any kind. The problem that results 
from this historical hypothesis is tentatively solved 
by the further hypothesis that “the adoption, from 
whatever sources, of personal names for gods and 
goddesses, with all the attendant apparatus of myth 
and genealogy, was in its origin the work of My- 
cenaean nobles,” that is to say, of upper-class wor- 
shippers, whose code of courtesy prompted them 
to give names to those whom they addressed. 


Sokolowski, F., “Partnership in the Lease of 
Cults in Greek Antiquity.” Harvard Theological 
Review, Vol. L, no. 2 (April, 1957), 133-141. 


This article presents data from inscriptions and 
papyri from the 5th century B.C. to Roman times 
relating to the sale or lease of cults and cult offices, 
a “curious practice, similar in some respects to the 
holding of Church benefices in the Middle Ages.” 
Auctions and private bidding were both resorted to 
in order to dispose of the management of cults. 
Partnerships in holding the offices of priesthoods 
could be arranged. This amounted in some cases to 
sublease, with proportionate allocation of percent- 
ages of income. In certain cases not the priesthood 
itself but the honorary dignity of being priest was 
put on sale. 


Weinstock, Stepan, “Victor and Invictus.” Har- 
vard Theological Review, Vol. L, no. 3 (July, 
1957), 211-247. 


Victor and Invictus were not from the beginning 
significant terms in Roman life. But in the 3rd 
century B.C. the cults of Victoria, Iuppiter Victor, 
and Hercules Invictus appeared. They represent 
importations into Roman religion as the result of 
the fame of Alexander the Great, “the Invincible 
God.” Invincible generals liked to place themselves 
under the care of such gods, as did, for example, 
Scipio, Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar. Au- 
gustus refrained. But later emperors assumed the 
titles of Invictus and Victor, titles indeed of Alex- 
ander and other rulers of the East, but in Rome 
until then only epithets of the gods. 


RELIGIONS OF INDIA 


Gonda, J., “Ancient Indian Kingship from the 


Religious Point of View.” Numen, Vol. III, pp. 
36-71, 122-155; Vol. IV, pp. 24-58, 127-164 (1956- 
1957). 


These four articles constitute a definitive study of 
the subject, too long to review here in detail. “In 
India,” the author says, “the divinity of kings, how- 
ever small their domain, has always been accepted 
by the masses.” This has not meant a king is above 
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good or evil, or that he is infallible, or that he is 
God, the sole Eternal Lord, or his Son; and yet he 
is a “god among men”—a powerful being possessing 
supernormal faculties, specifically tejas (“fiery 
power or energy”). This is especially true of the 
cakravartin (“one who sets rolling everywhere the 
wheel of his dominion,” e.g., an emperor). The 
many Sanskrit terms which were used in ancient 
times to define and set forth the duties and preroga- 
tives of kings are illuminatingly discussed. An 
especially interesting section deals with the rituals 
that were used in consecrating and conferring para- 
mount lordship and potency on kings, so that they 
could “expand” their sovereignty over the broad 
earth. The famous Asvamedha sacrifice is described 
in this connection. The article concludes with in- 
teresting comparisons of the Indian beliefs and 
rites with the like conceptions and practices in 
ancient Greece, central Europe, Britain, and Ireland. 


May, Peter, “The Trinity and Saccidananda.” 
The Indian Journal of Theology, Vol. 7, no. 3 
(July-September, 1958), 92-98. 


The Saccidananda is the doctrine that Brahman 
is triune within himself: he is sat, reality; cit, in- 
telligence; and ananda, bliss. Brahman does not 
have these qualities, he is them. Does this doctrine 
compare with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
which may be said to affirm that God is “not 
merely One Who acts in three ways among men, 
but One Who is three within Himself”? What 
Keshab Chundra Sen thought concerning this is 
quoted at some length. The author raises the ques- 
tion, “How far can a concept which is used to 
describe an impersonal or super-personal Brahman 
be used to describe the personal God of Christian- 
ity?” The conclusion is that any attempt to press 
sat, cit, and ananda into the service of Christianity 
will have first to modify these terms. 


Paranjoti, V., “The Uniqueness of the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta Concept of God.” The Indian Journal of 
Theology, Vol. 7, no. 3 (July-September, 1958), 
86-91. 


The schools of Siva adherents are geographically 
separated. Kashmir Saivism dates from the 9th 
century A.D., and Vira Saivism, in northern India, 
from about the 12th century; but the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta, of southern India, is older than the other 
two by centuries. It is distinguished by an insistence 
on the supremacy of Siva among the three sub- 
stances, God, the souls in their state of bondage, 
and the world. The world has been created by him 
so that it may furnish the stage on which souls can 
enter, and through performance of good and bad 
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deeds attain, their freedom. Siva or God is not in 
bondage nor subject to change or decay. He is to 
be worshipped as supreme. When souls are freed 
from their bondage to Karma, they retain their 
individuality but remain inferior to God. God both 
initiates the saving of the soul “and does much to- 
ward it, while leaving adequate scope for self-help 
on the part of the soul.” He is love, and love is 
God. Any person or even any image wherein God 
is manifest may be worshipped along with him. 
This seems to be an anomaly. The author, a pro- 
fessor in Lucknow University, considers the wor- 
ship of Saivite gurus, siva-baktas, and images as 
at variance with the Siddhanta attempt to give God 
ultimate power. 


Nelson, William Stuart, “Satyagraha: Gandhian 
Principles of Non-Violent Cooperation.” The Jour- 
nal of Religious Thought, Vol. XV (Autumn- 
Winter, 1957-1958), 15-24. 


This is a useful summary of the well-known prin- 
ciples underlying Gandhi’s struggle for India’s in- 
dependence from the British Raj: truth, non-vio- 
lence, the exaltation of means in relation to ends, 
constructive service, and renunciation. These are 
succinctly defined and illustrated from Gandhi’s 
course of social action. “Gandhi was a practical 
man, but a man whose practice was rooted in (un- 
shakable) verities.” 


Devanandan, Paul D., “The Contemporary Atti- 
tude to Conversion.” Religion in Life, Vol. XXVII 
(Summer, 1958), 381-392. 


Conversion from one religion to another is dis- 
couraged by both Hindu religious leaders and pop- 
ular opinion. Conversion is viewed as an effect of 
proselytization or as a “migration” which as its 
social consequence leaves the convert culturally 
alien and displaced, breaks up homes, separates 
kinsfolk, and unsettles the social and national order. 
Memories of Moslem pressures toward conversion 
and of British favor toward missionaries, who, as 
an extreme view puts it, “invaded’”’ India and other 
Asiatic countries as “an integral part of the dom- 
ination of the white races over Asia,” have rein- 
forced the nationalist desire to preserve Indian unity 
and prevent “religious nationalism” from developing 
among minority religious groups, e.g., the Sikhs and 
aboriginals who are under the influence of Lu- 
theran and Roman Catholic missions. When Hindus 
turn from these objective considerations to the sub- 
jective factors in conversion, they tend to make a 
distinction between yielding to the improper out- 
ward pressures of proselytization and the experience 
of genuine conversion, which they are inclined to 
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It shows how Buddhism contributed to Indian phil- —) ° 
osophical thought; stood for kindness to all living . 
beings and human equality; provided religious mis- Jy “ 
sionaries, thereby bringing India into contact with Be " 
the outside world; and creatively affected Indian A th 
(and east Asian) architecture and literature. Spe- g 
cific insights are offered, as for instance that Jain- al 
ism and Buddhism were in part a revolt against a li 
sacrificial cult so demanding that “the servants and E 
slaves of those men who officiated at the sacrifices in 
. are described as shedding tears when they 7 

were forced to kill animals, cut vast fields of grass 

to obtain the sacrificial darbha-grass, and denude 

forests in the search for yupas, the sacrificial posts tu 
to which animals intended for sacrifice were tied.” no 


view sympathetically. Conversion, they think, if it 
is from inward conviction, is not so likely to 
alienate the convert from his Hindu heritage, since, 
subjectively considered, all religions are essentially 
the same. But this Hindu view fails to see, the au- 
thor observes, that acceptance of the absolute lord- 
ship of Christ in the personal life and adoption of 
Christian teaching about the Church make it im- 
possible for a Hindu convert to remain a Hindu: he 
must go over to Christianity. How all this is likely 
to affect the immediate future of the Christian 
Church in India is analyzed with some care. 


BUDDHISM 


Guenther, H. V., “The Levels of Understanding 
in Buddhism.” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 78, no. 1 (January-March, 1958), 
19-28. 


Buddhist texts, as a rule, make a distinction be- 
tween the “assumed” and “real” meanings of the 
teaching, a distinction which roughly corresponds 
to the various degrees of the students’ intellectual 
acumen. The “real’’ meaning can be understood 
only when the students’ intuition has been developed 
to a certain extent and depth. Three levels of un- 
derstanding are pointed out: first, the level in which 
the world of appearance still exists in a dual way 
along with the world of Reality (the situation of 
non-intuition) ; second, the level in which the con- 
ception of the world of appearance “in its dual way” 
has subsided (the situation in which intuition begins 
to function) ; and third, the level in which intuition 
of non-duality has been experienced fully (the con- 
summatory situation). The first is the beginner’s 
level and is a thought situation of a discursive char- 
acter (reality is split up); the second level is an 
approach to pure sensation or perception in which 
there is a progressive absorption in and attainment 
of a “unique kind of whole,” an absorption “in 
which feeling and the Void have become the pre- 
dominant feature,” and the notions of a physical 
object and of a self equally fade away. The third 
level is a “mode of knowing and understanding the 
things one apprehends before they are modified by 
our beliefs about them and before they are con- 
ceptualized”; it is “pure intuition,” a luminous 
“wider vision” or “enlightenment” which is char- 
acteristically the domain of the mystic. 


Whiteman, J. H. M., “The Early Buddhist Teach- 
ing Concerning ‘Birth’.” The Journal of Religion, 


Vol. XXXVII (July, 1957), 189-200. 


This article, written by a lecturer in mathematics of 
at Cape Town University, deals with the problem cep 
that perplexes so many: what is the reasoning that the 
allows Buddhists to reconcile the so-called “no-soul” pre 
doctrine with the concept of reincarnation? Evi- of 
dence is assembled to support the view that “birth” per 
is the fixation and appropriation of “selfed” influ- the 
ences coming and going in “the house of personal- the 
ity” and therefore in a sense reincarnated in us 
from moment to moment. This happens many 
times in a single lifetime. We can be many selves. 
The experience of reincarnation is the obsessive Mm A.L 
grasping at “selfed tendencies” in the past which 
can be overcome by the experience of Nibbana or 
liberation from selfing and the taking on of a § Jar 
consciousness that is “non-complexed” and “non- 
fixated,” and thus may feel the “joy and happiness 
of those who know the Deathless.” Some parallels 
to Christian beliefs, which the present reviewer 
finds doubtful, are drawn; but the whole article en- 
deavors to lend support to recent Buddhist attempts Sr 
to give logical consistency to the no-soul-cum- Chin 
rebirth problem. 1957 
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Haarh, Erik, “Contributions to the Study of 
Mandala and Mudra.” Acta Orientalia, Vol. 
XXIII, nos. 1-2 (1958), 57-91. 


This article analyzes two Tibetan manuscripts ing Was | 
the Royal Library in Copenhagen. Not only does it 
translate and offer commentary on the manuscripts 
but it increases its own usefulness to all who wish 
to gain a clearer idea of the use of hands in Tibetan 


Bapat, P. V., “Contribution of Buddhism to In- 
dian Culture.” Journal of World History, Vol. IV, 


no. 2 (1958), 383-401. 


This article by the professor of Buddhist studies 
at Delhi University is very carefully written so that 
non-Buddhists may comprehend all that is discussed. 


ceremonies by drawings of three sequences of hand 
positions in the worship of 37 Tantric deities (4 
positions in the first, 46 in the second, 37 in the 
third). Four ritual components are characteristic 
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© of the performance of a complete ceremony: the 


mandala or frame, material or imagined, within 


- which the gods are placed; the mantras or sentences 
> uttered; the pujas or offerings of one or more of 


the following: prayers, confessions of sin, sacrifices 


) of flowers, incense, lights, perfume and aliments; 
/ and the mudras or hand postures, which are be- 
’ lieved to establish “actual contact with the gods.” 


Especially the mandalas and mudras are described 
in detail. 


RELIGIONS OF CHINA 
Wright, Arthur F., “Buddhism and Chinese Cul- 


b ture.” The Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. XVII, 


no. 1 (November, 1957), 17-42. 


This documented article by a teacher of Chinese 
history traces the process of interaction between 
Buddhism and Chinese culture through four phases : 
the period of preparation (65-317 A.D.) ; the period 
of domestication (317-589 A.D.) ; the period of ac- 
ceptance and independent growth (589—c. 900 A.D.) ; 
the period of appropriation (c. 900 A.D. to the 
present). After an initial, highly informative study 
of the difficulties of translation experienced in the 
period of preparation, the article makes clear how 
the catastrophic conquest of China by the Huns in 
the 4th century led to two separate processes of 
domestication in south and north and then to their 
convergence in the period of acceptance and inde- 


pendent growth in the three centuries after 589 
A.D., when the Sui dynasty consolidated north and 


south. In the period of appropriation the neo- 
Confucians, the Taoist secret societies, and popu- 
lar belief absorbed and assimilated many Buddhist 
ideas and practices. The conclusion is that an un- 
derstanding of Buddhism in Chinese history helps to 
explain and clarify the whole of China’s develop- 
ment from Han times. 


Smith, Howard D., “Divine Kingship in Ancient 
China.” Numen, Vol. IV, fasc. 3 (September, 
1957), 171-203. 


The relationship of Chinese emperors to the man- 
date of Heaven is here examined from the earliest 
historical times to 1911. Basic to the rituals in 
which the emperors participated as “Son of Heaven” 
was the Chinese belief in a cosmic order, of which 
man is only a small part and which he must learn 
to obey. The origins and rise of kingship in China 
are traced within the context of this belief; then 
the distinctive concepts concerning the role and at- 
tributes of emperors in the Shang and Chou dynas- 
ties, during the time of Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, and 
from the Han dynasty onwards, are presented. The 
conclusion is that the “function of the emperor was 
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to study to conform himself and all under him to the 
invariable and pre-determined laws of the natural 
universe. ... Any deviation on his part from the 
pre-determined pattern would be reflected in the 
confusion which arose in the natural sphere, result- 
ing in insurrections, plagues, famines, and portents 
of nature.” A deviant emperor might be deposed; a 
conforming one would confer prosperity on his peo- 
ple, and even after death, exalted to some position 
of honor in the heavenly sphere, still continue to 
give his guidance and counsel to posterity. 


Yang, K. P. and Henderson, G., “An Outline 
of Korean Confucianism.” The Journal of Asian 
Studies, Vol. XVIII, no. 1 (November, 1958), 
81-99. 


This is Part I of a study to be conciuded in the 
February 1959 number of the Journal with a survey 
of the philosophic content of Korean Confucianism. 
In this article the history of Korean Confucianism 
is reviewed. The first use of Confucian classics in 
Korea took place in the 2nd century B.C. in a Chi- 
nese colony at Lolang (modern P‘yongyang). From 
here Confucian influences spread throughout the 
Three Kingdoms, Koguyo, Paekche, and Silla. The 
last lagged behind, but produced two outstanding 
Confucian scholars. In the 4th or 5th century A.D. 
a Kogyuro king established a Confucian college. In 
many respects, however, Confucianism remained 
subordinate to Buddhism. In the period of the 
Koryo dynasty, which dominated the whole of 
Korea from the 10th to the 13th century, this re- 
mained true; but with the Mongol conquest of 
China and Korea closer contacts with China were 
renewed. The Confucian Academy was reopened 
under neo-Confucian auspices. Thenceforth until 
the fall of the Yi dynasty in 1910, Confucianism 
held sway over Korea’s ruling class. The article 
studies at some length the effects of this in produc- 
ing notable scholars, a Confucian creed, and sub- 
sequent factionalism. 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


Whiteley, C. F., “The Date and Teaching of 
Zarathustra.” Numen, Vol. IV, fasc. 3 (Septem- 
ber, 1957), 215-227. 


Ever since scholars have examined the Gathas 
by themselves, apart from the rest of the Avesta, 
they have no longer doubted that Zarathustra was a 
normal human being, not a mythical figure, or a 
deity invested with human attributes (once Dar- 
mesteter’s suggestion). But the dates of his life 
still remain to be fixed. Evidence is here accumu- 
lated, from recent scholarly discussion, Zoroastrian 
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literature (especially the Bundahish and Dinkard), 
and from certain sociological considerations, for 
fixing the dates at 618-541 B.C. An examination of 
the teaching of the Gathas reveals what Zarathus- 
tra accepted and rejected as components of his idea 
of God, the Evil Spirit, freedom of the will, and 
the day of judgment. In these teachings Zarathus- 
tra is seen to be a “pioneer” of theological thought. 
That his influence still persists is suggested in the 
enthusiastic claim: “His explanation of the presence 
of evil and its connexion with the human will is re- 
flected in the teaching of Jesus and St. Paul, while 
it prompted (sic) the philosophy of contrast which 
found expression in the writings of Schelling and 
Hegel, and was to some extent adopted by the ex- 
ponents of dialectical theology.” 


ISLAM 


Baljon, J. M. S., “The ‘Amr of God’ in the Ko- 
ran.” Acta Orientalia, Vol. XXIII, nos. 1-2 (1958), 
7-18. 


The amr of God in the Koran has given rise to 
speculation that the term is equivalent to “word of 


God,” and inclines to the Logos doctrine. Other 
renderings have supposed it to mean the arbitrary 
commands of God. These suppositions are found to 
be unsound. Rather the amr of God usually refers 
to different stages of a carefully prepared and 
well-thought-out world-order. In Arab poetry amr 
in its first stage refers to outlines or designs of 
world government, in the second stage to amr- 
dispensations borne to earth, and in the third stage 
to divine decrees in process of execution. While no 
direct connection between Arab poetry and the Ko- 
ran can be asserted, it seems, so far as meaning is 
concerned, that the Koran amplifies on the amr of 
the poets. Consequently it is advisable, either to 
leave the word untranslated or to render it differ- 
ently, as the context may require, by “providential 
rule,” “dispensation,” “guidance,” “mercy,” “divine 
judgment,” “punishment” and such like. A parallel 
is suggested between amr and the ‘esd-council of 
the Old Testament. The author is tempted to accept 
the formula: the amr of God of the poets + the 
‘esa of the O.T. = the Koranic amr of God. 


” 66 


Cragg, Kenneth, “Religious Developments in Is- 
lam in the 20th Century.” Journal of World His- 
tory, Vol. III, no. 2 (1956-1957), 504-524. 


The basic presupposition of this essay is that 
“religious development in 20th century Islam is 
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the story of a great debate as to the contemporary 
meaning of Islam itself.” First the varieties of re- 
sponse in the 19th century to European (i.e., ex- 
ternal) pressures in diplomacy, war, trade, finance 
and occupation are reviewed. The Western political 
invasion reached its high-water mark at the time 
of the Versailles Conference; but the tide turned. 
After World War II, the various Muslim areas, with 
the exception of French North Africa and Malaya, 
one by one achieved political self-responsibility. But 
while European political dominance is virtually 
ended, there is no discernible ebb in “material imi- 
tation” of the West. Shar’ah Law is being revised 
or set aside. Educational activity includes scientific 
inquiry. Journalism is “western.” Strains between 
“old” and “new” appear in the political and social or- 
der and in the intellectual realm. Nationalism (new) 
sits ill with the theory of overall Muslim unity 
(old). Will nationalism mean that the Muslims in 
India, as at present set up, will die out? Will the 
nationalistic Muslim in Karachi be closer to the 
non-Muslim Pakistani than to the Muslim in Cairo? 
What makes a state Islamic—that the majority are 
Muslims or that the institutions and laws are Is- 
lamic? What should the state be—a democracy or a 
theocracy? What about the status of women? Are 
they to participate in more walks of life? In the 
intellectual realm, what scope should be allowed to 
critical scholarship? How much diversity is toler- 
able? Should teachers of science be first of all 
sound in Muslim theology? Shall the letter of the 
Qur’an be reread in the light of\the spirit of Islam? 
Who is to say what Islam is ?—this is a basic ques- 
tion in the great debate. Like other world faiths, 
Islam in the 20th century is conducting an “interior 
search for the right path.” 


Nadav, Safran, “The Abolition of the Shar’ 
Courts in Egypt,” I & II. The Muslim World, 
Vol. XLVIII (1958), 20-28, 125-135. 


As of January 1, 1956, the Shar’i and communal 
courts were abolished in Egypt. This means that 
the authority of ancient law and sacred tradition 
must give way to the complete and absolute sov- 
ereignty of the state; hence, a secular as over 
against a religious law is established, and Muslim 
and non-Muslim must alike obey it. The varied 
reactions of Muslims, Christians, and others are re- 
viewed. In order to abolish the Shar’i courts the 
Egyptian- government has boldly carried out the 
principles of sovereignty established in the Egyptian 
Constitution of 1923. 
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Book Reviews 


UNDERSTANDING MODERN MAN 


The Surge of Psety in America. By A. Roy 
Ecxarpt. New York: Association Press, 
1958. 192 pages. $3.50. 


This is a book that finds its reader. While 
the subject matter is specifically oriented to 
the surge of piety in America, the analysis is 
so profound that its consequences are rele- 
vant not only to the pious but also to the 
profane and to modern men outside of 
America. 

A great deal is being said these days about 
understanding modern man in terms of his 
own understanding of himself and his prob- 
lems in order that the Christian faith may be 
communicated to him or translated into the 
language of his own understanding. It is not 
always clear to modern men—to specific ex- 
amples of modern man—that those so con- 
cerned have yet found their mark. After 
hearing a lecture on the intention of Tillich 
and Bultmann, the provost of an American 
university observed, “I have heard these two 
men and I have read some of their works. 
| consider myself to be a modern man, but 
| have yet to recognize either myself or my 
understanding of my problems in what these 
men are saying.” One does get the impres- 
sion, at times, that Tillich and Bultmann are 
not talking about their own kind when they 
speak of modern man and can appreciate the 
barrier which they must feel to communica- 
tion. But Roy Eckardt writes as a modern 
man as well as to modern men. Reading this 


book is something akin to having one’s own 


” 


talk to him if the unmistakable 
language of one’s own personal existence. 
ckardt’s involvement in the predicament 
about which he writes is more than verbal 
or tactical. It is prophetic in the best and 


“insides 


fullest sense. There is the genuine prophetic 
confession, “I am a man of unclean religion 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean religion.’ But Eckardt is able to make 
this commentary upon himself and us be- 
cause he brings to our problem the trans- 
cendent word of biblical (not biblicist) 
faith, the word of judgment and grace. This 
transcendent word enables him to illumine 
our situation and our understanding of it, 
to appraise our situation while yet unable to 
escape it, and to lead us in search of a stance 
in which we can live with our dilemma in 
spite of its overwhelming force. 

The surge of piety in America is a symp- 
tom of a false image of man, an image 
packaged and peddled by a folk religion 
which uncritically “holds both the people 
and religion in high esteem.” This “religion 
for the folks” manifests itself in “the Cult 
of Reassurance,” “the Revival of Reviv- 
alism,”’ “the Gospel of Group Interest” and 
also in the value-judgments of many intel- 
lectuals concerning folk religion. It is not 
uncommon to hear someone say, “But | 
guess Peale must do some good.” And many 
of us sanction the Billy Graham campaigns 
from a far distance because we feel guilty 
for our own dereliction of evangelistic re- 
sponsibility to a more complex Gospel than 
Graham preaches and to a more complex 
human predicament than Graham seems to 
comprehend. It is difficult even for the critic 
to escape the tentacles of folk religion. 

The image of man depicted and given liv- 
ing embodiment by folk religion is false from 
the viewpoint of biblical faith. By means of 
this image in present-day America we are 
able to equate and eventually substitute 
reverence for fear, worship and service of 
the Lord. Here folk religion reaches its most 
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demonic depths, for it opposes all criticism 
of itself with the label of blasphemy. To 
speak against religion is to speak against 
God. But the Christian faith can never fully 
dissever itself from its transcendent refer- 
ence and so in fear, worship and service of 
God Christians are called to witness against 
themselves, against their religion which al- 
ways tends to idolatry. 

So, while in the Christian faith we do not 
escape our own versions of idolatry, faith 
under this image enables us to distinguish 
our idolatries, to fight against them and to 
define and assume responsibilities in our 
present situation. Without belaboring them 
as categories, Eckardt bears down on the 
necessity of relevance and responsibility in 
the concrete actualities of our existence. By 
relevance we are to understand the interac- 
tion of the transcendent word of biblical 
faith and the specific occasions of our exist- 
ence with the result that the specific occasion 
is interpreted by a norm beyond itself and 
the transcendent word is translated into the 
language of the specific occasion. Responsi- 
bility is the willingness to respond to the 
specific occasion in terms both of its judg- 
ment under the Word of God and its prom- 
ise from the Word of God. 

The profundity of this book entitles the 
author to the very few lapses into the 
pietistic trap he wants to avoid and to the 
occasional sound of propositionalizing bibli- 
cal faith. 

EDMUND PERRY 


Northwestern University 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Christians and the State. By JoHN C. BEN- 
NETT. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. xvii + 302 pages. $4.50. 
Professor Bennett’s book, Christians and 

the State, is a valuable contribution to this 

ever vital theme. His book reflects long years 
of experience, observation and study coupled 


with perception and balance. He deals with} 
some of the always relevant and never eas; [7 
issues bearing on the relations of faith and} 
ideals to the hard, demanding and dangerou f 
facts of human experience and history, in. F 
cluding, of course, the ever present problems f 
of the relations of individuals, particularly § 
of Christians, to the vast group—to the p 
State. Under the theme of the limits o/ 
idealism he underscores the very important f 
fact that idealism, though commendable in F 
many ways, is in danger of working havo f 
or doing damage contrary to its intention, 
because it frequently seeks to provide 2 
solution which simply cannot be embodied 
in the actual situation at the time. This 
points to the necessity of seeking to do what 
Edgar S. Brightman called “the best possi- 
ble” rather than, through blind devotion to 
the absolute ideal, being actually ineffective. 
Readers will find one of the most interest- § 
ing parts of the book Bennett’s discussion oi 
the new hope and the new promise found in 
recent Roman Catholic thinking concerning 
the relationship of the Catholic Church to 
democratic principles, politics and life in 
America. Bennett notes that several leading 
Catholic thinkers in America genuinely be- 
lieve in and define certain new insights aris- 
ing out of Roman Catholic principles, basic 
insights which are compatible with genuine 
American democratic principles and practice 
The content of this discussion should be in 
the thinking of all thoughtful Americans 
The hope it gives is, indeed, gratifying. Yet, 
without cynicism, it must be remembered 
that this point of view in Catholic thought 
is new and that, to operate effectively 
practice in American society, it will have to 
triumph over the great preponderance 0! 
Catholic political thought and action in world 
history up to this date, as well as over 
Catholic principles of politics expressed 1 
and symbolized to many students of socid 
thought by the volume bearing that title 
written some years past by the Americat 
Catholic scholars, Boland and Ryan. 
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Bennett also discusses illuminatingly the 
relation of law to morality and justice. His 
treatment of the function of the state in eco- 
nomic life is a penetrating exposition, clearly 
identifying the issues, providing balanced 
treatment of competing possibilities, reflect- 
ing the growing insights gleaned, over recent 
decades, from a developing economic order. 
It is scarcely to be expected that there will 
be universal agreement on this most difficult 
of areas in the American political sphere. Of 
striking interest is Bennett’s identification of 
some of the permanent values of capitalism 
(p. 124 ff.). He discerningly notes that it 
is better to make place for “the regulating of 
large segments of the economy by the mar- 
ket” than it is to “try to plan all economic 
activity in a few centers” (p. 127). This in- 
sight is a good illustration, also, of the limi- 
tations of that idealism which during the 
Great Depression led many Christian stu- 
dents and thinkers to find hope in dreams of 
Christian democratic Utopian socialism. Ben- 
nett summarizes his views on the economic 
sphere by saying “that there are no final 
systems though there are criteria and values 
by which all systems should be judged” (p. 
129). 

Bennett deals also with Christian freedom 
and civil liberties (including a thoughtful 
discussion on communists in America), 
Christianity and democracy, and Christian 
ethics and foreign policy. A major conclud- 
ing section of the book examines the Church 
in its important relations with various 
aspects of the life of the State. 

Altogether this volume is timely, clear, 
concise, balanced, penetrating, pointing up 
the decisive issues, revealing wide observa- 
tion, careful thought, an admirable apprecia- 
tion for the insights of both the neo-ortho- 
dox and the liberals, and illustrating a 
critical co-ordination of the ideal and the 
actual which point forward and upward. 
This book demonstrates again the high com- 
petence of the widely-known author, is most 
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readable, and ought to be read by every 
thoughtful American. 


WILLIAM E. KERSTETTER 


Simpson College 


THE RADICAL REFORMATION 


The Free Church. By FRANKLIN HAMLIN 
LitTELL. Boston: Starr King Press, 1957. 
xiii + 150 pages, $6.00. 


This is a book with a mission. The de- 
scription on the jacket of the book indicates 
the author’s purpose: “The Significance of 
the Left Wing of the Reformation for 
Modern American Protestantism.” In the 
course of his analysis the author corrects 
many misconceptions concerning the “left 
wing of the Reformation.” 

Dr. Littell, who has an established reputa- 
tion as a competent student of Anabaptism, 
delineates three aspects of the “left wing” 
of the Reformation: 1) the revolutionaries 
(e.g., Thomas Muentzer), 2) the spiritual- 
izers (e.g., Sebastian Franck), and 3) the 
classical Free Church (e.g., the Mennonites). 
In the contemporary scene the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses illustrate the “revolutionary” branch, 
primarily because of their apocalyptic em- 
phases. Such apparently diverse groups as 
the Christian Scientists and some “liberal” 
Protestants are classified as “spiritualizers,” 
primarily because of their resistance to his- 
torical revelation and suspicion of the or- 
ganized churches. The third group, the clas- 
sical Free Church, is not identified with any 
one aspect of contemporary Protestantism, 
but is seen rather in terms of “the disciplined 
community witness to the working of the 
Holy Spirit” (pp. 149-150). 

Drawing upon his thorough knowledge of 
Anabaptist history, the author points to 4 
basic threat to the contemporary church. 
“ _. the major struggle of the pioneers of 
the Free Churches, against the persecutors 
and coercers of territorial Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism in many areas has been 
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won; but the minor struggle against Se- 
bastian Franck and Casper Schwenckfeld 
f and their kind, has grown to unparalleled 
proportions” (pp. 73-74). The “culture re- 
ligion” of the contemporary American 
church has become so intimately tied to 
society that the church has become a mere 
reflection of society. This is evident in “the- 
ological illiteracy” among the laity, too great 
emphasis on “petty moralisms,” and a “pro- 
miscuous view of church membership” (pp. 
13-15). 

What is the contribution that the “classi- 
cal Free Church” can make? The author 
notes that much of Free Church tradition 
has been misconceived. “. . . freedom in 
doctrine and living has never been a part of 
the major tradition of the Free Churches; 
it cannot be too often or too strongly em- 
phasized that the basic element was not free- 
dom, but the freedom to participate in the 
discussions by which discipline was arrived 
at democratically” (p. 114). The locus of 
authority in the Free Churches is not in the 
individual; it is in the testimony “of the 
Holy Spirit in the midst of the covenanted 
people” (p. 126). The “spiritualizers” evi- 
dent in contemporary American Protestant- 
‘ism have misconceived the meaning of “free- 
dom.” Their concern is for broadminded- 
ness, for freedom—not discipline—in the 
church, and a tolerance based on an unwill- 
ingness to accept the “rule of the community 
of disciples that knows a Truth which the 
world repudiates and worships a_ savior 
whom the world crucified” (p. 12). “A 
church which is truly a temple of Christian 
liberty . . . is a community of biblical faith 
governed by the Holy Spirit and by no other 
power or influence. And a church which has 
embraced some new dispensation, or has 
abandoned Christian discipline for the easy 
path of the ‘spiritualizer’ of culture religion 
is not a Free Church, however bravely it 
may boast of its independence of political 
ontrols” (p. 50). The author goes on to 
point out the role of the Free Church in a 
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totalitarian situation, its relation to “political 
self-government,” and its place in and con- 
tribution to the ecumenical movement. 

One general comment which, however, 
does not affect the cogent analysis the author 
is making, can be offered. This small book 
(150 pages) does not always make clear the 
context and meaning of certain terms, e.g., 
fundamentalism (pp. 74, 79), or liberalism 
(pp. 74, 79). We might also wish that the 
author had stated more precisely what he 
meant by “a Church which is truly a temple 
of Christian liberty . . . is a community of 
Biblical faith governed by the Holy Spirit” 
(p. 50). The theological contribution of the 
“Free Church” to Protestantism is not as 
thoroughly examined as this reader would 
have wished. 

This is a book which should be read par- 
ticularly by those who need and wish to be 
informed about the meaning of the “Free 
Church” tradition. It corrects many miscon- 
ceptions ; it adds many new insights concern- 
ing the contribution of this group to the con- 
temporary Protestant scene. It is hoped that 
at some future time the author will analyze 
more completely the theological “significance 
of the Left Wing of the Reformation for 
Modern American Protestantism.” 


Rosert L, FERM 
Pomona College 


NEO-ORTHODOX FAITH VERSUS 
SCIENCE 


The Promise of Science and the Power of 
Faith, By M. HARTSHORNE. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 
143 pages. $3.00. 


The writer of this book is a professor of 
philosophy and religion at Colgate Univer- 
sity. The relation between science and re- 
ligion is interpreted by him as a tension be- 
tween a secular faith in man’s capacity to 
control nature and the Christian faith in 
Jesus Christ. According to Hartshorne, 
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Christian faith is only properly set forth in 
the categories of neo-orthodoxy. The par- 
ticular perspective on Christian faith which 
infuses the text includes (a) a definite 
cleavage between the realms of nature and 
of grace; (b) a dual warfare—now rather 
wearisome—against liberalism funda- 
mentalism ; (c) an emphasis on the “I-thou” 
character of inter-personal relations ; (d) an 
accent on revelation or disclosure by God 
rather than on discovery by man; (e) the 
contention that in neo-orthodoxy we have an 
exhilarating rediscovery of biblical themes 
which have been long obscured. Hartshorne 
writes simply and clearly. He displays con- 
siderable knowledge of a neo-orthodox ver- 
sion of the Christian faith. In terms of what 
we find in the book, one cannot, however, 
say as much for his knowledge of modern 
science. A pastoral concern and an apologetic 
note run through the text. We stumble 
across no ideas so new and startling that 
they will refresh or renew the inquiry into 
the relations between science and religion. 
The first chapter, “The Magic of Sci- 
ence,” discusses the presumed emergence of 
modern science from medieval and Renais- 
sance magic. The reader is shocked to learn 
that science is a kind of “rational magic” 
(for it seeks to control nature for human 
ends). This is a very loose and disastrous 
use of the term “magic.” It produces only 
semantic confusions and serves no purpose 
but to fabricate a problem which the author 
can busy himself in solving in such a way a 
to throw into bold relief a later emphasis on 
divine grace. A beginning student of logic 
recognizes this as a flagrant case of stacking 
the cards. The winning hand is disclosed 
later: “All magic is open to failure.” Speak- 
ing of Newton’s work, the author says, 
“Nature yielded her secrets to the mathe- 
matical incantations of the rational magician; 
her powers were conquered by the right 
formula.” If that dictum leaves the reader 


unmoved, he is certainly made to shudder 2 
the contention that “as the savior of the 
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A Shorter Commentary on Romans 


Karv Bartu. “There is always something new to learn from 
the Epistle to the Romans.” In that spirit Karl Barth has 
written another commentary on Romans, for he considers 
Paul’s letter a short summary of all Christian doctrine and a 
key to interpreting the Old Testament. Not an extract from 
his Epistle to the Romans, this new book will be a valuable 
Bible study aid for ministers, seminary students, and laymen. 
(Coming May 18) $3.00 
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Allegory and Event 


R. P. C. Hanson. This major contribution to recent studies 
of Origen discusses the debt all Biblical interpreters owe 
to the founding father of the critical commentary. At the 
same time Dr. Hanson points out the disconcerting aspects 
of Origen’s works, which have their roots in Alexandrian 
philosophy and in an allegory not based on historical event. 
The book also covers Origen’s doctrines of inspiration and 
accommodation. $6.00 


The Christ 
of the Earliest Christians 


WILu1AM M. Ramsay. Did the first Christians regard Jesus 
as primarily human, or did they insist on His Divine na- 
ture? Studying the sermons of Peter, Stephen, and Paul in 
Acts, Dr. Ramsay finds the germs of the highly complex 
Christology that later developed in the other New Testa- 
ment books. Foreword by James S. Stewart. (May 4) $3.00 
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God in the Eternal Present 


Cart G. Howie. In a fresh, exciting way, Dr. Howie dis- 
cusses the high points of a living Christian faith and speaks 
of the God who meets each one of us—now, today—in the pres- 
ent. Useful for sermon ideas, study, and inspiration. Fore- 
word by Floyd V. Filson. $2.25 
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A. S. HERBERT. The latest addition to the “Ecumenical 
Studies in Worship” series shows how worship in the Israel 
of the old covenant is closely linked to worship in the Israel 
of the new covenant—the Christian Church. Paper, $1.50 
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West, science challenged the Christian faith 
and defined the struggle between them—it 
is the conflict of faith and magic.” At all 
costs this book must be kept from the hands 
of Bertrand Russell, lest he be prematurely 
precipitated into the grave upon learning that 
he has devoted his life to the incantations of 
rational magic. The fact that this curious 
category is not used effectively in the rest of 
the book is convincing testimony that it is a 
crude juggling of words and meanings for 
propagandistic purposes. 

If withering hope does not at this point 
force the reader to lay the book aside, he dis- 
covers a discussion of the humanistic spirit 
of the Renaissance in which Hartshorne 
emphasizes the appearance of an accent on 
the significance of the individual. One of his 
theses is that “the Renaissance derived its 
deep concern for the individual not from the 
Greeks but from the Bible.” It is true that 
parts of the Bible contain an emphasis on 
the significance of the individual; whether, 
however, the Renaissance accent on this con- 
cept is derived from the Bible is highly 
questionable. In any case, it would require 
a considerably longer, more technical study 
of cultural history to settle this question as 
firmly as Hartshorne thinks it to be settled. 
The chapter, “The Glory That Is God’s,” 
discusses biblical and Reformation themes in 
theology. “Protestant Reaction to the Pri- 
macy of Science” uses these Reformation 
ideas to correct “the humanistic confidence 
in man’s capacity to save himself.” Most of 
this material is dedicated to a neo-orthodox 
repudiation of liberalism and fundamental- 
ism; it makes only covert gestures toward 
scientific issues. “Of Men and Monkeys” 
and “Miracles” deserve no comment except 
that we expect more from a contemporary 
study of science and religion than a treat- 
ment of these tired topics. The book bounces 
to a conclusion, striking such points as these: 
to the extent that modern science is an ex- 
pression of bourgeois humanism it is in- 
compatible with the Christian faith; in the 
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area of personal commitment science is ir- 
relevant; science does not contradict the 
truth of religion because it never deals with 
it. The closing paragraphs serve up another 
broad generalization, namely, that the rise 
of modern science is dependent in part on 
the victory of the biblical idea of creation 
over the hellenistic and pagan concept that 
nature is divine. If true, the proposition 
would be extremely difficult to prove. The 
typical way in which the rationalism of the 
early modern scientists construed the world 
sometimes appears closer, let us say, to the 
viewpoints of Democritus and the Stoics 
than to that implied in the doctrine of crea- 
tion. Furthermore, contrary to Hartshorne’s 
contention that “science as we know it would 
have arisen in no other soil than that pre- 
pared by the biblical faith,” one could argue 
that the germinal ideas of modern science 
were already expressed in early Greece and 
were thrust aside and left unexploited pre- 
cisely because of the cultural domination of 
the Christian faith. Indeed, the early de- 
velopments in Galilei- Newtonian science rep- 
resent exactly a return to Greek ideas and 
ways of thinking. Quick and loose assertions 
by the author on extremely complex topics 
in the history of culture are symptoms of a 
philosophic ineptitude in the book. 

The sharp contrast which Hartshorne es- 
tablishes between grace and nature (or be- 
tween humble response and rational magic) 
prevents him from adopting a constructive 
approach to the relations between science 
and the Christian faith. Both scientific 
method and religious faith are modes of in- 
quiry directed to the apprehension of truth 
or reality. While they certainly differ in some 
respects, it is possible to discover postulates 
which are common to the two modes of 
search. A kind of axiomatic examination of 
the two may well reveal a consensus whert 
Hartshorne sees chiefly contrast, differences, 
or discord. Finally, we suggest that a distinc: 
tive treatment of these two endeavors may 
be constructed by focusing attention upon 
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their relations to the ever-present problem of 
evil and death. While the author refers to 
sin, repentance, and forgiveness, his book 
moves along confidently and comfortably 
without betraying any very acute sensitivity 
to the threatening, deadly aspect of this 
world. Thus one gets the feeling that his 
neo-orthodoxy is a second-handed piece of 
intellectual furniture and that he has not 
himself wrestled with Satan. The foreboding 
thought also remains with the reader that an 
outright “rationalist” and “pagan” such as 
Spinoza dealt more specifically and signifi- 
cantly with the relations between science and 
religion in the light of the problem of evil 
than does Hartshorne, who is equipped with 
the ingenious biblical insights of neo-ortho- 
doxy. Perhaps the real difficulty is that the 
very presuppositions of neo-orthodoxy (and 
Christian existentialism) preclude the dis- 
covery or the assertion of anything very 
significant about the connections between 
science and Christian faith. 


Wa ter E. STUERMANN 
University of Tulsa 


THEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 


Light from the Greek New Testament. By 
Boyce W. Anderson, In- 


diana: The Warner Press, 1958. 159 


pages. $2.95. 


Dr. Blackwelder has demonstrated in this 
book how important a knowledge of Koine 
Greek is for a student of the New Testa- 
ment, even though he has over-simplified 
problems of New Testament interpretation 
by creating the impression that Greek gram- 
mar and syntax can solve them all. 

The two chapters which follow his intro- 
duction consider the language of the New 
Testament and the importance of grammar 
for its interpretation. The succeeding chap- 
ters, in turn, first describe the nature and 
function of different Greek parts of speech 
—nouns, verbs, prepositions, participles, 
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conjunctions, particles, and the article—and 
then illustrate their uses with examples 
drawn from the New Testament. The author 
lays himself open to criticism in his discus- 
sions of certain of these examples, inasmuch 
as he argues on the basis of assumed, but 
non-existent, grammatical principles. 

For example, in explaining the meaning 
of Acts 2:38 (pp. 87-90), he writes “Here 
again exegesis hinges largely upon the sig- 
nification of a preposition” (p. 87). The 
preposition in question is eis, which the au- 
thor labors at length with considerable dis- 
cussion involving the context to prove that 
it is used in what he calls a “causal” sense, 
and so he translates the phrase “because of 
the remission of sins.’’ Even though one may 
agree with his translation, the agreement 
would not be because of the meaning of «is 
in this case, but because of other reasons. 
“Hence a case like Acts 2:38... can 
mean either on the basis of forgiveness of 
sins or with a view to forgiveness of sins. 
There is nothing in «is to compel either con- 
clusion. One will interpret it according to his 
theology” (A Short Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament, Robertson & Davis, p. 258). 
The context and other relevant passages unite 
to determine the meaning of this verse rather 
than the “signification of a preposition.” 
This “causal” use of prepositions the author 
is inclined to over-work; in his chapter on 
prepositions (VIII) he finds this use for 
them all. 

In his chapter on cases (p. 139) an at- 
tempt is made to reconcile Acts 9:7, where 
the companions of Paul at the time of his 
conversion are reported as hearing the voice 
(genitive), with Acts 22:9, where it is re- 
corded that they did not hear the voice (ac- 
cusative). A solution is found in the differ- 
ence in meaning between the genitive and 
the accusative cases as used with the verb. 
The former supposedly conveys the idea o/ 
an unintelligible noise, while the latter, an 
understandable or meaningful sound. “At 
application of the significance of the Greek 
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cases brings clarity to the expressions in 
question and shows that there is no con- 
tradiction in the Greek text” (p. 139). This 
solution does not prove out, however, when 
it is applied elsewhere to similar examples, 
not even in the Book of Acts. Certainly 
Peter understood the voice (genitive) which 
spoke to him in his vision at Joppa (11:7), 
and Paul wanted the people to understand 
him (genitive) when he addressed them 
after his rescue from the mob in the temple 
(22:1). See also Acts 2:6, 11; 6:11, 14; 
8:30; 14:9; 22:1; 25 :22. 

On the basis of a principle of syntax ap- 
plied to II Peter 1:1, 2:20, and Titus 2:13, 
Dr. Blackwelder attempts to identify God 
and Jesus (p. 146). In these passages the 
nouns “God and Saviour” or “Lord and 
Saviour” are connected with «ai and the 
article is used with the first noun in each 
combination, but not with the second. In 
this syntactical arrangement, so it is argued, 
nouns of personal description always refer 
to the same person, not to two persons. 
These New Testament verses, therefore, de- 
scribe Jesus Christ as “God and Saviour” 
and as “Lord and Saviour,” and “There are 
many illustrations of this rule in the New 
Testament” (p. 146). But again the rule 
does not hold true. Certainly in examples of 
this grammatical structure in which persons 
and places are called by name the nouns do 
not indicate oneness of places or persons, as 
the following citations attest: Acts 1:8, 13; 
4:13, 19; 8:1; 9:31; 13:2. In case these 
nouns are not descriptive enough to qualify 
as examples by which to test this rule, Acts 
15:6 should remove all doubt, for Acts 13 :22 
proves clearly that the Apostles and elders 
of Acts 15:6 do not refer to the same per- 
sons. Unless one is inclined to quibble, 
Ephesians 2:20 is a further example, which 
disproves the alleged syntactical principle. 

These few illustrations with their explana- 
tions mar an otherwise excellent book. The 
reader cannot escape the feeling that in them 
the theologian is speaking, not the gram- 
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marian and the exegete. Otherwise, the book 
is well written, informative, and stimulating. 
The selected bibliography at the end is very 
good. 
E. Ropert ANDRY 


Butler University 


Jesus Christ and Mythology. By Rubo.r 
BuLTMANN. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1958. 96 pages. $1.95. 


The Shaffer Lectures at Yale and the Cole 
Lectures at Vanderbilt form the background 
of the present volume, which renders any 
New Testament student without excuse if 
he continues to debate “Bultmann” without 
knowing what he is debating. Beginning with 
“The Problem of Mythology” and ending 
with “The Meaning of God as Acting,” Dr. 
Bultmann has supplied more light and less 
heat to the current controversy, so that “de- 
mythologizing” should become less a battle 
cry and more a methodology to be under- 
stood and reckoned with. 

The argument is essentially that the 
thought of modern man is not mythological. 
Men living in biblical times operated with a 
mythology involving a three-story world, 
divine intervention and miracle, the eschato- 
logical Reign of God and the person of the 
devil. The meaning of the kerygma con- 
cealed beneath the myth is sought for our 
scientific age. That God lives in heaven and 
the world is ruled by the devil means that 
God is transcendent and evil is overwhelm- 
ing. This is not allegorization, although it 
resembles it at times. 

The criticism that previous generations 
of New Testament scholarship simply ig- 
nored such statements is at least a moot 
point, and it may be argued with some force 
that the scientism which forms the back- 
ground of Bultmann’s discussion was more 
characteristic of physicists a few decades 
ago rather than at the close of the sixth 
decade of our century. The contrast between 
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science and myth is exaggerated. However, 
the necessity of a constant reformulation of 
the message of Jesus has been recognized 
from the days of St. Paul. 

There is a modern world-view vastly dif- 
ferent from previous structures, and the 
exegete must reckon with it. “The nature of 
man is to be seen in modern literature, as, 
for instance, in the novels of Thomas Mann, 
Ernst Jiinger, Thornton Wilder, Ernest 
Hemingway, William Faulkner, Graham 
Greene and Albert Camus, or in the plays 
of Jean-Paul Sartre, Jean Anouilh, Jean 
Giraudoux” (p. 37). One may wonder why, 
if our world-view is scientific, names like 
Albert Einstein, C. G. Jung and others in 
addition to poets and novelists are not also 
included. And yet, Bultmann certainly has 
caught the spirit of our age in his stress on 
insecurity. 

In these lectures, Professor Bultmann 
preaches to the modern man by holding up 
“obedience to the commandment of God 
which man forgets in his selfishness and pre- 
sumption” (p. 39). Faith is proclaimed as 
simply the ability to abandon all human se- 
curity and overcome the despair which arises 
from the attempt to find security either in 
the past or future, which are not in our 
hands but God’s. Faith means openness to the 
future and freedom from the past, and in 
particular, freedom from the illusions that 
our decisions can bind the future. Faith is 
essentially “a new understanding of personal 
existence” (p. 73). 

Since, following Heiddeger, the problem 
of a meaningful and understood existence is 
paramount in Bultmann’s thinking, the key 
question to be asked of the Bible is not an 
historical one, but rather, “How is man’s 
existence to be understood in the Bible? 
. . . Thus the Bible becomes for me a word 
addressed personally to me, which not only 
informs me about existence in general, but 
gives me real existence” (p. 53). 

The final third of the book is at once the 
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most rewarding and the most frustrating. 
The meaning of God as acting is seen in the 
understanding conveyed by faith, the real 
prerequisite for reading the Bible. Here are 
such assertions as, “We understand the 
meaning of the term Father as applied to 
God by considering what it means when we 
speak to our fathers or when our children 
speak to us as their fathers” (p. 69). Pity 
the image some children must have if they 
can never rise above this level! Still it is in 
this chapter that this book reaches its heights 
of homiletical power in passages which could 
well become serious devotional reading. The 
closing exhortation is parodied from Paul, 
“Let those who have the modern world-view 
live as though they had none.” 

We are in Dr. Bultmann’s debt for this 
clear and lucid statement both of his own 
warm faith and the direction of his scholar- 
ship. Friend and foe alike in the current de- 
bate may have to revise their positions in 
its light. 

Harry M. Buok, Jr. 


Wellesley College 


WORLD RELIGIONS 


Living Religions of the World. By Freprric 
SPIEGELBERG. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xii + 511 pages. 
n.p. 

In the Preface to his book, Dr. Spiegel- 
berg tells us that his intention is to describe 
the nature of the religious impulse and what 
happens to it under varying cultural condi- 
tions as it solidifies into a creed. His main 
concern is to include sufficient factual, so- 
ciological, and historical material to provide 
adequate guideposts for a survey of con- 
temporary religions. The contemporary 
study of religions, he adds, considers rela- 
tionships, similarities and differences, and 1s 
free from moral bias. 

A sketch of the author tells us that he 1s 
serving as Professor of Indian Culture and 
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Thought in the Department of Asiatic Stud- 
ies at Stanford University. He has taught 
also in such prominent institutions as Union 
Theological Seminary, the Pacific School of 
Religion and the Anthropology Department 
F of the University of California. On a Rocke- 
feller Scholarship for six months, he 
travelled through India, sojourned at many 
ashrams, visited lamaseries in Tibet and 
made the acquaintance of prominent leaders 
in Siam, Ceylon, Malaya, China and Japan. 

The text holds a vast fund of information, 
often of a very miscellaneous character, but 
chiefly anthropological, sociological and psy- 
chological in nature. The author’s broad 
acquaintance with the social practices of cer- 
tain of the religions of the East is very much 
in evidence in the book. All too often, how- 
ever, his digressions and animadversions 
(“the Aryans were a hard-drinking Iot,” 
“Every religion . . . fabricates a long his- 
torical existence for itself,” etc.) are flippant, 
distracting and needless. 

When Dr. Spiegelberg’s frequent excur- 
sions into metaphysics and Jungian analysis 
are sifted out, what remains is a naturalistic 
approach to the science of religion. He him- 
self sees “Magic” as “the stage from which 
religion will emerge; it is a stage of pre-re- 
ligion. . . . If we look to the oldest religious 
texts of the surviving religions; at the 
Vedas, the Rig-V eda and the Atharva-V eda, 
we can appreciate how magic rituals slowly 
became religious sacrifices.” As he develops 
each religion, his purpose is “to clear away 
a vast underbrush of material that for us has 
passed from the realm of the unknowable to 
the realm of the knowable.” For his pur- 
poses, as for those of any anthropologist, 
the Vedas and the Upanishads provide an 
ideal hunting ground. He says that the di- 
Vinities mentioned in these texts illustrate 
the nature of the process by which man 
creates his gods. Dr. Spiegelberg’s treatment 
of the subject bypasses the puzzle pointed 
out by Dr. Coomaraswamy, i.e., how a 
“primitive mythology” in these texts can 
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exist side by side with a most advanced sys- 
tem of ethics and metaphysics and spiritual 
insight. In the chapter on Vedaism, five 
theories are listed to account for the origin 
of the Vedic gods, ending with the psycho- 
logical theory of Dr. Jung whose contention 
it is that the mythological consciousness only 
reflects the basic, unexpressed desires of the 
human psyche. Thus, “Indra is the release 
of the power that prevents our tendency to 
hoard or hold back, and to prefer security 
to unknown activity.” 

The material on Buddhism seems to this 
reviewer by far the more coherently ar- 
ranged, more free of subjective interpreta- 
tion, and one which presents a more ready 
to understand picture of the manner in 
which the teaching of the Buddha became 
crystallized into a creed. Edifying, also, is 
the chapter on Zen Buddhism. 

Though Dr. Spiegelberg tells us that his 
book is devoted to the comparative study of 
those religions which number their followers 
at least by the million, the 477 actual pages 
of his text are noticeably unbalanced in 
favor of Hinduism (130 pages) and Bud- 
dhism (77). Only 15 pages are devoted to 
Judaism—a very hasty thumbnail sketch 
harping on the theme that Jewish monothe- 
ism is the product of “isolation and geog- 
raphy” because the Jews were not originally 
monotheistic. Most disappointing and hardly 
in keeping with the promise of the title of the 
book is the fact that the chapter on Christi- 
anity is a meager ten pages whose message 
it is impossible to pin down because Dr. 
Spiegelberg demolishes every distinguishing 
characteristic of Christianity as soon as he 
has made mention of it. 

The book is well printed, has a helpful 
seven-page glossary of foreign terms en- 
countered in the text, an index and an ex- 
haustive 12-page bibliography. 


JosEPH POLITELLA 
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The Gospel in Dispute. The Relation of 
Christian Faith to Other Missionary Re- 
ligions. By EpMuNpD Perry. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Company, 1958. 230 pages. 
$3.95. 


In this book Professor Perry of the De- 
partment of History and Literature of Re 
ligions at Northwestern University addresses 
himself to the question: “How should we 
Christians estimate and relate the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to the mission and message of 
other faiths?” The problem is posed by the 
fact that there is today no geographical area 
over which the Christian faith holds sover- 
eign influence, by the uncertainty among 
Christians as to the authority and nature of 
the Christian mission, and by the resurgence 
of the Asian religions today. 

The estimate of the Gospel of Jesus is 
made on the basis of the biblical promise, 
given in the Old Testament, and the fulfill- 
ment of that promise in a person and a 
people, as recorded in the New Testament. 
Jesus is the Son of God, the eschatological 
person promised in the Old Testament. He 
“set out to create an eschatological commu- 
nity continuous with empirical Israel but 
inclusive of all the families of the earth.” 
“The life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
and membership in the Church he created 
are God’s redemptive blessing for all the 
families of the earth, so that in giving the 
Church her missionary life Jesus began to 
bring God’s blessing to the nations.” To be- 
come a Christian is to “receive Jesus Christ 
and his Church. . . . To be a baptized be- 
liever in the Church—there is no other kind 
of Christian—is . . . to be responsibly re- 
lated to the whole of God’s creation, to the 
total sweep of past, present and future his- 
tory, and to the eternal purposes and pro- 
gram of God. We are made missionaries by 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ which elicits our 
faith.” This statement of faith is supported 
by numerous quotations from the Bible. 

Having stated the essence of the Christian 
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faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the au- 
thor turns to a consideration of how a 
Christian must relate that faith to the other 
missionary religions: Judaism, Islam, Hin- 
duism, and Buddhism. “The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ comes to us with a built-in prejudg- 
ment of all other faiths so that we know in 
advance of our study what we must ulti- 
mately conclude about them.” Therefore, the 
study of religions is undertaken in order to 
convert to Christianity. But in order to com- 
municate it is necessary to know the other 
religions as they are, objectively. The 
Christian is the best person to study other 
religions because “the man of Gospel faith 
for whom, by virtue of his faith commit- 
ment, the concern for ultimate meaning and 
purpose is a settled matter, is the best possi- 
ble prospect for accomplishing an impartial 
scientific investigation of religions.” He is 
not trying to make a comparative study, to 
defend an evaluation; he seeks only to de- 
scribe objectively, to understand men as they 
are, so he can communicate to them. This is 
the Christian motive for studying other re- 
ligions. 

Each religion, then, must be studied sepa- 
rately, in its own terms, as it is understood 
by its followers. From the perspective of 
Gospel-faith “the several religions cannot be 
classified according to such categories as 
higher and lower. Christologically, that is in 
relation to Jesus Christ, there are no degrees 
of approximation. Either we are his or we 
are not. . . . Speaking in terms of Christo- 
logical evaluation, then, all non-biblical re- 
ligions belong to one and the same general 
category—sin.” We can only give a Gospel 
interpretation of Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism. 

The missionary religions may be classified, 
according to their relation to the Gospel, as 
religions of biblical faith (Christianity and 
Judaism), religions of the biblical God 
(Islam), and non-biblical religions (Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism). Each of those religions 
is described briefly and sympathetically, 
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though it is doubtful whether their followers 
would say that the description was adequate. 
On the basis of Romans 11 :25-26, the author 
does not expect that the community of Jews 
will be converted until the Gentiles have been 
gathered into the church, but the Gospel- 
missionary will continue to ask the Jews to 
give up their “God-given chosenness.” Mus- 
lims must give up their doctrine of a God so 
transcendent and limited that the incarnation 
is impossible; Hindus must give up their 
“refusal to admit that historical uniqueness 
is real and that differences in men’s under- 
standing of God are ultimately real and 
divisive” ; and Buddhists must give up their 
faith in man’s ability to solve all problems by 
his own efforts. 

The closely-knit argument of this book 
rests upon the acceptance of the authority of 
the Old and New Testaments, with a literal 
dependence on texts at times; a dependence 
which is assumed as an act of faith and not 
defended. It is difficult to see how the argu- 
ment of this book could be communicated to 
a person equally committed to the truth of 
the Qur'an, or the Vedas, the Tripitaka, or 
the Mahayana Sutras. The Christian who 
asserts that he has a monopoly on truth, that 
God has revealed himself only to Christians, 
and who supports his claims by quotations 
from the Bible, will inevitably be accused of 
spiritual pride by Muslims, Hindus, and 
Buddhists. 

KENNETH Morgan 


Colgate University 


LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


Western Asceticism. Edited by OwEN CHAD- 
wick. Library of Christian Classics, Vol. 
XII. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1958. 368 pages. $5.00. 


The editor of this volume of the Library 
of Christian Classics must have faced the 
temptation to illustrate the varied facets of 
Western monasticism and its historical de- 


tt 


An Introduction 
to the Theology of 


the New Testament 


By ALAN RICHARDSON 


A leading Biblical scholar offers a thorough, authoritative guide to the full 
range of New Testament thought. FAITH AND HEARING, KNOWLEDGE AND REVELA- 
TION, MINISTRIES WITHIN THE CHURCH, THE KINGDOM OF Gop, THE CHRISTOLOGY 
OF THE APOsTOLIC CHURCH, THE LIFE OF CHRIST, THE ATONEMENT WROUGHT BY 
Curist, THE IsRAEL OF GoD, THE THEOLOGY OF BAPTISM, THE EUCHARISTIC 
THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT—these are some of the leading ideas and 
themes of the theology of the New Testament which Dr. Richardson presents 
and explains. “It is,” says Krister STENDAHL of the Harvard Divinity School, 
“exactly in the main-stream of the typical and refreshing modern interest in 
a more theological interest in Biblical studies . . . very rich and comprehen- 
sive ... It will serve ministers, interested laymen and teachers very well.” 

$5.00 


Religion and Culture 


Edited by WALTER LEIBRECHT. Essays in honor of 
PAuL A distinguished group of contemporary 
thinkers examine the relation between religion and psy- 
chiatry, language, music, science, philosophy, world order, 
etc. $7.50 


What Present-Day Theologians 
Are Thinking 


By DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS. The ideas of eminent religious thinkers are 
re-examined in this new, enlarged edition of “the best available statement of 
the central trends in contemporary theology.”—Yale Divinity News. $3.00 


Early Christian Doctrines 


By J. N. D. KELLY. “A clear, precise, and up-to-date 
account of the formative period when the main lines of 
Christian dogma were laid down.”—Cyrit C. RICHARDSON, 
Union Theological Seminary. $5.75 
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velopment with brief selections drawn from 
many sources. Happily he avoided this temp- 
tation, to which the editor of Volume X in 
the same series succumbed, and chose to 
present three major selections of decisive 
importance in the shaping of Western 
monasticism during its formative period. 
They are The Sayings of the Fathers, a col- 
lection of stories and aphorisms of the early 
anchorites of Egypt; The Conferences of 
Cassian, a recollection by the founder of a 
monastic house in Marseilles of earlier inter- 
views which he had had with various ascetics 
in Egypt; and, quite inevitably and justly, 
The Rule of St. Benedict. 

The Sayings (I-XVII) are translated 
from Rosweyde’s text of 1615, but pre- 
Carolingian manuscripts have been exten- 
sively used in an effort to provide the most 
authentic text possible and the beginnings of 
a critical apparatus has been provided in an 
appendix. The Conferences have also been 
freshly translated from the critical edition 
of M. Petschenig ; and while the 1700 trans- 
lation of The Rule of St. Benedict has been 
used, it has been freely revised in the light 
of modern studies of the text. Thus this 
volume should be of great interest to tech- 
nical scholars as well as to those who have 
a more general interest in the development 
of Christian devotion. 

The introductions are brief but discerning 
and informative and point clearly to mo- 
nasticism as an indigenous Christian growth 
rather than as the product of alien elements 
introduced into the Christian movement. 
While few will regret the editor’s decision 
to restrict the contents of the volume so 
decisively, there will be many who would 
welcome another volume that would give 
basic readings drawn from Celtic forms of 
monasticism and from the various successive 
monastic reform movements. 


WintHropP S. Hupson 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


The Christian Teacher. By Perry LEFevne. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 176 
pages. $2.75. 


These lectures from the First Danforth 
Teachers Conference are published as a 
contribution to the developing theology of 
education, designed to move individual teach- 
ers and administrators to consider their work 
from a new perspective. The author, for- 
merly Chaplain at Knox College and now 
Associate Professor of Theology and Educa- 
tion in Chicago’s Federated Theological 
Faculty, brings special competence to his 
discussion of interpersonal relations and 
student counselling. 

His thesis is that “the distinguishing mark 
of the Christian teacher is his sense of call- 
ing.” The ultimate criteria of any profession 
are not internal, but theological. In a world 
of hatred, injury, doubt, despair, darkness, 
and sadness, the Christian finds his vocation 
in “the reclamation of the human situation, 
the renewing of life, the redemption of the 
tragic character of existence, the mutual 
ministry of reconciliation to all men” (p. 
21). The Christian teacher seeks to express 
this vocation through his discipline, method 
of teaching, and counselling of students. He 
differs from non-Christian colleagues pri- 
marily in  self-understanding, motivation, 
and resources. At times LeFevre acknowl- 
edges internal professional criteria: ‘Good 
teaching has certain common characteristics 
no matter who the teacher is or what his 
ultimate loyalty” (p. 144, cf. 28). However, 
usual distinctions go beyond motivation to 
larger questions of meaning. 

The author uses insights from Newman, 
Tillich, "Whitehead, and the Existentialists, 
but he takes his theme from Job. The crucial 
problem of religion is that of basic trust: 
the central theological task is “the intellectual 
interpretation of that upon which we res! 
our trust.” The Christian intellectual is ob- 
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ligated “‘to bring the life of his mind into 
active and positive relationship to . . . his 
basic trust” (pp. 35-36). The counsellor tries 
“to create a relationship of trust in which the 
student can find sufficient release from his 
anxieties, his negative feelings, his own 
doubts . . . to begin to work through these 
feelings” (p. 133). 

Following “The Teacher and His Dis- 
cipline” are chapters on the humanities, so- 
cial sciences, and natural sciences. In each 
the author selects one area for brief review. 
He is most at home in literature, although 
he seems to go beyond his criteria of motiva- 
tion when he writes, “the response of the 
reader, the listener, the audience, has an im- 
portant place in the Christian critic’s assess- 
ment of a work” (p. 62). One wonders why 
the same criterion of consequences is not 
also valid in assessing the work of the 


| teacher. Treatments of psychology and zo- 


ology follow the work of Gordon Allport 
and L. C. Birch. 
Two chapters on method challenge the 


» teacher to a new self-consciousness, a will- 


ingness to examine his methods, and a lack 
of defensiveness. Methods depend upon 
teacher, subject, and students. Discussing the 
student’s search for self-identity, LeFevre 
stresses the importance of counselling as 
intrinsic to the educational process and as 
perhaps the best place for the expression of 
the teacher’s sense of the meaning of the 
Christian life. In an all-too-brief treatment 
of the college as community, the author calls 
his colleagues to examine fraternity-sorority 
life, athletics, student government, and men- 
women relationships in terms of their impact 
on education. 

The last chapter returns to the problems of 
meaning and trust, suggesting that teachers 
should be moved to awe and wonder “in the 
quiet presence of [the] creative ordering 
and transforming process through the whole 
of teaching and learning” (p. 147). For all 
who aspire to be Christian teachers, this book 
brings consideration of the “University ques- 


Ministry 
and Priesthood 


T. W. MANson, amidst the current 
controversies on the nature of the 
ministry, has written two timely 
essays. The first pictures Jesus’ min- 
istry as the pattern of the church’s 
task today. The second shows how 
the doctrine of the ministry is re- 
lated to the doctrine of the priest- 
hood of believers. $1.50 


The Mystery of 
the Lord’s Supper 


ROBERT BRvuce’s five sermons, 
preached in the Kirk of Edinburgh 
in 1589, contain the very marrow of 
the sacramental tradition in the 
Church of Scotland. “An essential 
and unforgettable part of my theo- 
logical diet.”—Thomas F. Torrance. 


$3.75 


Stewardship in 


the New Testament 
Church 


Homes Rotston. This revised edi- 
tion shows stewardship principles 
of the early church and applies 
them to today. The 11 studies are 
excellent for adult groups as well 
as seminary classes. “A valuable 
guide for Christian action today.” 
—Harvard Divinity School Bulletin. 

Paper, $1.50 


ask your bookseller 
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tion” up to date, not by a review of all since 
Nash but by fresh raising of the critical is- 
sues. For this we are in LeFevre’s debt. It 
now remains for us to move on, coming to 
terms with our campus and larger commu- 
nity and so disciplining our work in this area 
that it will be genuinely cumulative and crea- 
tive. 
Dats, JR. 


Boston University School of Theology 


The Dynamics of Christian Education. By 
Irts V. Cutty. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1958. 177 pages. $3.75. 


This is another book on theology and 
Christian education, an important but long 
neglected theme. The stated purpose is “to 
elucidate an understanding of the Christian 
faith that can be relevant to growing children 
within the church, to develop methods by 
which this faith can be communicated to 
children and by them, and to point to ways 
in which future curricular materials might 
incorporate such insights” (p. 11). The well- 
organized presentation deals with the unique 
task of Christian education in relation to 
“cultural” education; explores the context 
and content of Christian education ; suggests 
an approach to methodology; explains life- 
centered methods in terms of participation, 
recognition, and communication; and indi- 
cates a focus for the future in Christian edu- 
cation. There is a rather extensive and help- 
ful bibliography. 

The author holds a Ph.D. degree from 
Northwestern University, is the wife of the 
Professor of Religious Education at Sea- 
bury-Western (Episcopal) Theological Sem- 
inary, and has had wide experience in teach- 
ing and writing in the field of Christian 
education. She demonstrates that she knows 
her way around in current theological 
thought, in biblical interpretation, and in 
church history, as well as in the fields of 
psychology and educational theory. Indeed, 
in carrying out her purposes she is more ex- 


plicit in “elucidating an understanding of the 
Christian faith” than in developing ‘“meth- 
ods by which this faith can be communi- 
cated.” For this reason the book will prob- 
ably make a more valuable contribution to 
the discussions of the “professionals” than 
to the work of laymen in the churches. 

“The understanding of the Christian 
faith” which is presented is neo-orthodox in 
its orientation and is referred to rather con- 
fidently as “the ecumenical faith” and “the 
dynamic biblical theology being enunciated 
today.” 

The context of Christian nurture is the 
community of faith and the content is the 
kerygma—the proclamation of the good 
news—as distinguished from the didache, 
the teaching about the proclamation. “The 
work of Christian nurture is to explain this 
good news of God’s love in Christ in such a 
way that those who were born into the faith 
will know this in their own lives, and those 
who have responded in faith may under- 
stand” (p. 29). The dynamics of Christian 
nurture lie in the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the community of faith. 

How the kerygma is to be made known— 
the methodology of Christian nurture—is 
described in terms of participation, recogni- 
tion, and communication. These are pre- 
sented as components of life-centered teach- 
ing. Participation is in “historical events” 
through remembrance (the sacraments, the 
Christian Year), and in present experiences 
which make relevant those events and per- 
sons in the past history of the church which 
will help and sustain the individual. Recog- 
nition is interpreted as encounter ; as a per- 
sonal response on the part of the learner ; as 
“the realization that in truth God is with 
men”; and it is through this response in 
recognition that the person appropriates the 
faith and makes it his own. Communication 
is thought of as the attempt to form mean- 
ingful relationships; to express recognition 
which grows out of participation ; to articu- 
late Christian meanings, particularly as €x- 
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‘the IB pressed in the creeds and in deeds of Chris- in “recalling the event, preserving the 
eth- HB tian love. In many respects this approach sources in the New Testament records, and 
uni- [seems to be putting new wine into old wine- continuing the proclamation” (p. 30) ; that 
rob- skins. Some hold; others do not. the purpose of Christian nurture is “convey- 
n to This is a significant and valuable book, ing religious insights”; and that God works 
than J especially for those who can begin with the primarily through extra-ordinary events, he 
same theological presuppositions as the au- will find the argument stimulating but 
‘tian thor. For those who cannot, it leaves many hardly convincing. 
x in J unanswered questions. Unless one believes: 
con- that biblical theology teaches that the voca- WILLIAM CLIFTON Moore 
“the I tion of the worshiping community is fulfilled Boston University School of Theology 
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Gees | THE PROPHETIC VOICE IN 
| MODERN FICTION 


a WILLIAM R. MUELLER, University of North Carolina . 


i 


MODERN ES? JON 
Is Camus’ The Fall or Kafka’s The Trial a modern jeremiad? Dr. Mueller 
explores basic religious themes in six major contemporary novels, and con- 
ciudes that “the health, or lack thereof, of our civilization is most accurately 
bodied forth in their words, just as the pulse of ancient Israel was most sensi- 
tively examined and expressed by the Old Testament prophets.” (Haddam 
House) $3.50 


The Bampton Lectures—1958 


! HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN ! 


a J. G. DAVIES, University of Birmingham 


This is the first book in English during this century entirely devoted to the 

: subject of the Ascension. It is the first book in any language to give a history 
ation i o the doctrine from its Old Testament prophecies to the later elaboration by 
—_ the Church Fathers and later Latin and Greek writers. It shows plainly how 
- the Ascension doctrine can be reasonably believed and taught today. $4.75 
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REFORM JUDAISM 


Understanding Judaism. By DanieEL L. Davis. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 119 
pages. $3.00. 


A succinct statement of Judaism from the Re- 
form point of view is contained in this book. Topics 
covered include the following: history, basic con- 
cepts, institutions, practices, organization of Jewish 
life in America, and conversion to Judaism. A vo- 
cabulary of Jewish terms, a selected reading list, a 
good index complete the text and eight pictures 
complete the volume. This is a well written book 
and will prove useful for a quick survey of the 
topics covered. 

H. NEIL RICHARDSON 


Boston University School of Theology 


MINOR PROPHETS 


The Twelve Speak. By DERWARD WILLIAM DEERE. 
Vol. I. New York: American Press, 1958. 164 


pages. $2.95. 


This book consists of an introduction; transla- 
tion of the books of Obadiah, Joel, Jonah, Amos, 
Hosea, and Micah, in that order; and explanatory 
footnotes. The introduction of 28 pages deals with 
the definition and designation, the mission, and the 
message of the prophet in a traditional manner. 
The author rejects the philological method in ar- 
riving at an understanding of the meaning of nabi. 

The translation for the most part is well done 
though it rarely enmploys a critical treatment of 
the text. The notes include some worthwhile infor- 
mation but their value is weakened by a number of 
puzzling and careless statements: of the earthquake 
(Amos 1:1): “astronomically fixed on June 15, 
763 B.C.” (p. 77); of Micah: “same as Micaiah” 
(p. 139) ; of ephah: “about eight gallons” (p. 95) ; 
of “the ivory houses” (Amos 3:15): “probably 
paneled with the ivory houses of the luxurious aris- 
tocracy of Samaria” (p. 83). Some of the dates 
given are also curious in the light of the many 
recent chronological studies: Jotham, 740-735; 
Ahaz, 734-727; Hezekiah, 727-698. The Book of 
Obadiah is dated “after 586”; “Joel, c. 450”; 
“Jonah, c. 400”; “Micah, c. 735” (entire book). 

The pagination of this book is misleading since 


most of the pages are only partially filled. The aim 
of the book is exemplary but its execution leaves 
much to be desired. 

H. RICHARDSON 


Boston University School of Theology 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Jerusalem. By Micuer Jorn-LAMBERT. Translated 
by Charlotte Haldane. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1958. 223 pages. $5.95. 


This is presented as the first volume in a series 
to be known as Ancient Cities and Temples. After 
a brief and somewhat confusing description of the 
site of the city, the history of Jerusalem is narrated 
in three sections of almost equal size entitled “He- 
brew Jerusalem,” “Christian Jerusalem,” and “Mos- 
lem Jerusalem.” The history begins for all practical 
purposes with the mention of “Urusalim” on an 
Egyptian execration text of 1900 B.C., and contin- 
ues to the time of the Crusades and the year 1291 
A.D. Although the book is written without foot- 
notes or specific citation of detailed sources, it is 
evidently based upon the fundamental works in its 
field, particularly including the volumes of Vincent, 
Abel, Steve, and Simons. These and other titles 
selected out of what the author properly calls the 
“virtually infinite” bibliography of Jerusalem are 
listed at the close. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the book is the large collection of pictures 
with which it is illustrated. These are generally 
very well reproduced and they are explained by ful! 
captions. Here the archeological materials which 
are so fundamental for the history are brought very 
well into view. These include sites as recently ex- 
cavated as the Christian cemetery at Dominus 
Flevit on the Mount of Olives. So filled up with 
the debris of the centuries are the ancient ways of 
Jerusalem, and so constantly re-used have been its 
ruins to provide the materials for new buildings, 
that it is no simple task to find one’s way through 
the city and through its history, yet a consecutive 
account is provided here that is carefully done, ust- 
ally well understandable, and, like its subject, end- 
lessly fascinating. 

Jack FINFGAN 


Pacific School of Religion 
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POPES 


Encyclopedia of the Papacy. By HANs KUHNER. 
Translated by Kenneth J. Northcott. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 249 pages. $6.00. 


This book is a compilation of biographical sketches 
of the Popes of the Roman Catholic Church, con- 
sisting of date of reign, brief summary of the man’s 
life, and a short evaluation. Sixteen plates, an al- 
phabetical list of the popes treated, lists of the 
anti-popes and the “ecumenical councils,” and a 
brief bibliography, mostly of German titles, com- 
plete the book. 

H. RICHARDSON 


Boston Umversity School of Theology 


LUTHER 


New Light on Martin Luther: With an Authentic 
Account of the Luther Film of 1953. By ALBERT 
Hyma. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958. 287 pages. No price given. 


This is no ordinary book, this is a phenomenon; 
it is a one-man crusade for a revaluation of Martin 
Luther. Like all crusades, it is zealous, one-sided, 
but based on some truth. For those of us who be- 
lieve, perhaps all too naively, that the results of 
recent Reformation scholarship have been clear 
and unequivocal, this book will come as a shock, or 
at least as surprise. 

The outline of Professor Hyma’s study is by and 
large chronological, with individual chapters de- 
voted to the main phases of Luther’s eventful life: 
The Years Before Erfurt ; The Ninety-Nine Theses ; 
At the Diet of Worms; In Exile; The Wedding; 
The Colloquy of Marburg; etc. Hyma’s main 
contention, that historical scholarship has given us 
a biased and inadequate picture of the German 
reformer, is not altogether new, not even among 
Protestant scholars, as any recollection of the fa- 
mous Holl-Troeltsch controversy will readily show. 
That Professor Hyma should single out the recent 
motion picture on Martin Luther as a case in point 
is unfortunate—and unscholarly, one might add; 
one would hardly expect all the results of historical 
research incorporated in this motion picture, just 
as a devotional film on the Life of Christ will prob- 
ably not include the full findings of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. 

Many of the numerous corrections of present 
scholarship suggested by Professor Hyma through- 
out his book deal with minor points, but are, no 
doubt, valid. However, the errors which he cites 
in the works of such recognized scholars as Bain- 
ton, Grimm, Schwiebert, et al. are more often than 
not forgivable oversight. They mar neither inter- 


pretation nor achievement. The excellence of Bain- 
ton’s biography which Professor Hyma seems to 
have singled out as the prototype of inadequate 
scholarship—all but two of the thirteen references 
to Bainton’s Here I Stand are negative—does not 
necessarily lie in the accuracy of its factual detail, 
but in the total picture of the German reformer 
which emerges from the pages of the book. 

Other criticism in Hyma’s work takes up more 
central issues; the author emphasizes various as- 
pects of Luther’s life which in his opinion have 
heretofore been neglected by research: the signif- 
icance of the Luther before 1517 and after 1526, the 
theological conservatism of the Ninety-Five Theses, 
the influence upon Luther by the Brotherhood of 
the Common Life. One cannot say, however, that 
Professor Hyma’s re-interpretations are generally 
convincing. He insists, for example, that Tetzel’s 
sale of indulgences was “merely a substitute for 
works of penance after sins were forgiven” (pp. 
74, 80). The history professor who teaches that in- 
dulgences offered “full remission of all sins” is 
telling, according to Hyma, a “deliberate false- 
hood.” It appears to this reviewer that the problem 
is not quite so simple as the author would have his 
readers believe. Tetzel’s claim (in his apologetic 
Verlegung gemacht von Bruder Johann Tetzel etc.) 
that he had merely sold indulgences for the pen- 
ance of repented and confessed sins is well known. 
But it is also known that Albert’s Instructio Sum- 
maria speaks a different language: “sequuntur 
quatuor principales gratiae per bullam apostolicam 
concessae.... Prima gratia est plenaria remis- 
sio omnium peccatorum.” 

More disconcerting is the general style of Hy- 
ma’s book. Especially the author’s way of quoting 
can hardly be considered paradigmatic; almost the 
entire chapter on Predestination Versus Free Will 
which, if anything, should have attempted a fresh 
analysis of the Erasmus-Luther controversy, is de- 
voted to lengthy quotations. In the chapter Spiritual 
Progress fourteen out of the nineteen pages are 
comprised of quotations and the same applies to 
almost half of the subsequent chapter on Friend- 
ship With Erasmus. The frequent negative com- 
ments about the Luther film “and its American 
source” seem also unnecessary. 

The basic weakness of the book is its heteroge- 
neous character. It is never clear to whom Profes- 
sor Hyma is addressing himself, whether he is 
lecturing to students, preaching, or arguing with 
fellow historians. Under the circumstances less 
would have been more, as the good in the book is 
not always new, and the new not always good. 


Hans J. HILLERBRAND 
Goshen College 
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Paperbacks 


THE BIBLE 


The Authority of the Bible. By C. H. Dopp. New 
York: Harper and Brothers (Torchbook), 1958. 
306 pages. $1.60. 


How Our Bible Came to Us. By H. G. G. HERK- 
Lots. New York: Oxford University Press 
(Galaxy Book), 1957. 174 pages. $1.50. 


Two welcome reprints, originally published in 
1929 and 1954, respectively. For a review of Herk- 
lots, see the January, 1955 number of the Journal. 
p. 51. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 


Cross-Currents in 17th Century English Literature: 
The World, the Flesh, and the Spirit. By Sm 
HerBert J. C. Grierson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers (Torchbook), 1958. xvi + 345 
pages. $1.85. 


The Emergence of Christian Culture in the West: 
the Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Osporn Taytor. New York: Harper and 
Brothers (Torchbook), 1958. xx + 379 pages. 
$1.75. 


The Gothic Image: Religious Art in France of the 
13th Century. By Emtce MALE. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers (Torchbook), 1958. xxiv + 415 
pages. $1.95. 


The Grierson book was published in London in 
1929, and is here made available for the first time 
in an American edition. Dealing with the influence 
of Christian and humanist ideas on literature, it 
contains chapters on drama and poetry both before 
and after the Commonwealth, as well as intensive 
studies of Spencer, Milton and Dryden. 

In the preface to his book, which was first pub- 
lished in 1901 under the present sub-title, Taylor 
stated his purpose as seeking “to follow the changes 
undergone by classic thought, letters, and art, on 
their way to form part of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the Middle Ages, and to show how pagan 
tastes and ideals gave place to the ideals of Chris- 
tianity and to Christian sentiments.” 

Male’s illustrated study of Medieval iconography 
first appeared in English translation in 1913. 


FAITH, PRAYER, MIRACLES, THE HOLY 


Dynamics of Faith. By Paut Titticw. New York: 
Harper and Brothers (Torchbook), 1958. 134 
pages. $.95. 


The Idea of the Holy. By Rupo.tpx Otto. New 
York: Oxford University Press (Galaxy Book), 
1958. xix + 232 pages. $1.75. 


Miracles. By C. S. Lewis. New York: Associa- 
tion Press (Reflection Book), 1958. 128 pages. 
$.50. 


Prayer: A Study in the History and Psychology 
of Religion. By Frreprich HEILer. New York: 
Oxford University Press (Galaxy Book), 1958. 
xxviii + 376 pages. $2.50. 


Oxford here adds two fine titles in the field of 
religion to its Galaxy series (in addition to the 
Herklots work noted above, see the review of 
Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture in the 
J. B. R. for April, 1958, pp. 148f.). These books 
cost somewhat more than other paperbacks of com- 
parable size, but their sewn bindings make them 
more durable. 

Lewis abridged the text of Miracles for this Re- 
flection Book edition. 

The Tillich book was reviewed in the Journal, 
July, 1957, p. 249. 


RELIGION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


What Psychology Says About Religion. By WAYNE 
E. Oates. New York: Association Press (Re- 
flection Book), 1958. 128 pages. $.50. 


Romance in Christian Marriage. By W. CLark 
E.tizey. New York: Association Press (Reflec- 
tion Book), 1958. 127 pages. $.50. 


On Creativity and the Unconscious: Papers on the 
Psychology of Art, Literature, Love, Religion. 
By Sicmunp Freup. New York: Harper and 
Brothers (Torchbook), 1958. x + 310 pages. 
$1.85. 


The first of these books is an “original” in the 
Reflection series. Oates has provided for the lay- 
man an introductory definition of “psychologically 
healthy religion,” describing it as “freedom for 
growth,” “a way to health,” and “a way to reality” 
in the central chapters of the book. He is also care- 
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PAPERBACKS 


ful to define the limits of the psychological study 
of religion. A helpful, annotated bibliography is 
furnished at the end of the book, entitled “A Lay- 
man’s Reading Course in Psychology and Religion.” 

Ellzey’s condensation of his earlier How to Keep 
Romance in Your Marriage deals with such un- 
romantic, albeit inescapable, problems as the family 
budget and how to live with your in-laws, in addi- 
tion to those naturally suggested by the title. 

Benjamin Nelson, editor of Harper’s paperback 
Library of Religion and Culture has selected, in- 
troduced, and annotated fifteen of Freud’s Papers 
on Applied Psychoanalysis for the present book. 
Three of these, presented under the category “re- 
ligion,’ make up one-third of the book. They are 
“Thoughts for the Times on War and Death” 
(1915), “Dreams and Telepathy” (1922), and “A 
Neurosis of Demoniacal Possession in the Seven- 
teenth Century” (1923). They are unusually ab- 
sorbing and provocative reading. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


The World Crisis and American Responsibility. By 
REINHOLD NieBuBR. Edited by Ernest W. LE- 
FEVER. New York: Association Press (Reflection 
Book), 1958. 128 pages. $.50. 


What Divides Protestants Today. By Hucx T. 
Kerr. New York: Association Press (Reflec- 
tion Book), 1958. 127 pages. $.50. 
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Mixing Religion and Politics. By WILLIAM MUEBL. 
New York: Association Press (Reflection Book), 
1958. 128 pages. $.50. 


Ernest Lefevre has gathered seven Niebuhr es- 
says from widely scattered sources of first publica- 
tion, together with an important paper presented 
in 1955 to the Fifth National Conference of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, entitled 
“Our Moral and Spiritual Resources for Interna- 
tional Co-operation.” This paper comprises two 
chapters in the present book and is its longest single 
essay. The others first appeared in a variety of 
periodicals over the last ten years. Examples: “The 
Illusion of World Government,” “Why is Com- 
munism so Evil?”, “The Limits of Military Power.” 

Professor Kerr of Princeton Seminary has writ- 
ten a lively and instructive new book dealing with 
both socio-economic and theological factors in 
Protestant denominationalism. 

The last title on the list, by Yale Divinity 
School’s professor of practical theology, consists 
of chapters exerpted from his Haddam House book 
Politics for Christians. Describing the social and 
religious (moralistic individualism) sources of po- 
litical irresponsibility in two chapters, he effec- 
tively pleads the urgency of realistic Christian so- 
cial action in the remaining three. 


James M. Warp 
Syracuse University 


Announcement of the 


“INDEX TO RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL LITERATURE” 


Librarians and scholars alike will rejoice to see the forward step taken by the “Index 
to Religious Periodical Literature.” The wisely expanded list of periodicals indexed, including 
The Journal of Bible and Religion, now greatly increases its usefulness to public and college 
libraries as well as theological libraries. Backed by a grant from the Seatlantic Fund, the 
American Theological Libraries Association has been able to secure the invaluable services 
of Dr. Lucy Markley as editor. The uniformity and useableness of the work is due in very 
large part to her capability and experience in handling theological journals. 


The index is decidedly not slanted by individual theological presuppositions. It includes 
Catholic and Jewish periodicals as well as Protestant ones. Though English language ma- 
terials predominate, important foreign language publications have also been indexed. To 
have so much material made available at a glance is an aid to scholarship which could only 
be tallied in terms of countless hours of individual searching. 

Certainly it will no longer be feasible for any library servicing serious-minded students 
and scholars to fail to make this index available. Indeed many librarians, too, will come to 
depend upon it increasingly for reference aid. 
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Books Recetved 


(Books marked with an * are hereby acknowledged. Others will be reviewed in this or subsequent is- 


sues of the Journal.) 


Baeck, Leo, Judaism and Christianity. Essays trans- 
lated with introduction by Walter Kaufmann. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1958. 
292 pages. $4.00. 

Beare, Francis Wright, editor, First Epistle of 
Peter. Greek text with introduction and notes; 
second edition revised with additional notes and 
indexes. Oxford: Basil Blackwell: distributed by 
Macmillan, 1958. xi + 213 pages. $3.75. 

*Bell, Hermon F., Talks on Religion. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 73 pages. $3.00. 
Bible Key Words, Vol. Il, from Gerhard Kittel’s 
Theologisches Worterbuch sum Neuen Tes- 
tament, translated and edited by J. R. Coates and 
H. P. Kingdon. One volume edition containing 
four books: Lord by Werner Foerster and Gott- 
fried Quell; Gnosis by Rudolf Bultmann; Ba- 
sileia by K. L. Schmidt, H. Kleinknecht, K. G. 
Kuhn, and Gerhard von Rad; Apostleship by 
Karl Heinrich Rengstorf. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1958. 377 pages. $4.00. 

Braden, Charles S., Christian Science Today. 
Power, Policy, Practice. Dallas: Southern Meth- 
odist University Press, 1958. xvi + 432 pages. 
$5.95. 

Chadwick, Owen, Western Asceticism. Vol. XII. 
Library of Christian Classics. Selected transla- 
tions with introductions and notes. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958. 368 pages. $5.00. 

Corell, Alf, Consummatum Est. Eschatology and 
Church in the Gospel of St. John. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1958. x + 240 pages. $5.00. 

Davis, Daniel L., Understanding Judaism. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 119 pages. 
$3.00. 

Deere, Derward William, The Twelve Speak, Vol. 
I. Translation of the Books of Obadiah, Joel, 
Jonah, Amos, Hosea and Micah with exegetical 
and interpretative footnotes and an introductory 
section on Prophecy. New York: American 
Press, 1958. 164 pages. $2.95. 

Eckardt, A. Roy, The Surge of Piety in America. 
An Appraisal. New York: Association Press, 
1958. 192 pages. $3.50. 

*Edwards, K. Morgan, Hoping To Be Somebody. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 142 pages. 
$2.50. 


*Eggleston, George T., A Treasury of Christian 
Teaching. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1958. xii + 306 pages. $3.95. 

Eliade, Mircea, The Sacred and the Profane. The 
Nature of Religion. Translated by Willard R. 
Trask. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1959. 256 pages. $4.50. 

*Fahs, Sophia Lyon, and Dorothy T. Spoerl, Be- 
ginnings: Earth, Sky, Life, Death. Stories, An- 
cient and Modern. Combination and revision of 
Beginnings of Earth and Sky by Sophia L. Fahs 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1937) and Beginnings 
of Life and Death by Sophia L. Fahs and Dor- 
othy T. Spoerl (Boston: Beacon Press, 1938). 
Boston: Starr King Press, 1958. vi + 217 pages. 
$3.95. 

Gable, Lee J., editor, Encyclopedia for Church 
Group Leaders. New York: Association Press, 
1959. 640 pages. $7.95. 

Henshaw, T., The Latter Prophets. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1958. 341 pages. $6.75. 
*Jacoby, J. E., Across the Night. Adventures in 
the Supranormal. New York: Philosophical Li- 

brary, 1958. xii + 110 pages. $3.75. 

Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel, translated by 
Gleason L. Archer, Jr. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1958. 189 pages. $3.95. 

*Judy, Marvin T., The Larger Parish and Group 
Ministry, enlarged from Serve to Survive, 1957. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 175 pages. 
$3.00. 

Kelly, J. N. D., Early Christian Doctrines. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. xii + 500 pages. 
$5.75. 

Kraus, H. J., The People of God in the Old Testa- 
ment. World Christian Books. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1958. 92 pages. $1.25. 

Kithner, Hans, Encyclopedia of the Papacy, trans- 
lated by Kenneth J. Northcott. New York: Phil- 
osophical-Library, 1958. 249 pages. $6.00. 

*Lewis, C. S., Reflections on the Psalms. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1958. 151 pages. 
$3.50. 

*Love, Julian Price, How To Read the Bible. Re- 
vised Edition. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1959. x + 189 pages. $3.95. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Manson, T. W., Ministry and Priesthood: Christ's 
and Ours. Two Lectures. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1959. 76 pages. $1.50. 

McCown, Chester C., Man, Morals and History. 
Today’s Legacy from Ancient Times and Bib- 
lical Peoples. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. xvii + 350 pages. $5.00. 

Miller, Allen O., Invitation to Theology. Resources 
for Christian Nurture and Discipline. Philadel- 
phia: Christian Education Press, 1958. xxv + 
278 pages. $4.00. 

Muelder, Walter G., Foundations of the Respon- 
sible Society. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
304 pages. $6.00. 

*Nelson, J. Robert, One Lord, One Church. World 
Christian Books. New York: Association Press, 
1958. 93 pages. $1.25. 

Nikam, N. A., and Richard McKeon, editors and 
translators, The Edicts of Asoka. Vol. II. Phi- 
losophy and World Community. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. xxvii + 69 pages. 
$1.75. 

*0’Brien, Brian, She Had a Magic. The Story of 
Mary Slessor. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1959. 281 pages. $4.00. 

Rahman, F., Prophecy in Islam. Philosophy and 
Orthodoxy. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., distributed by Macmillan, 1958. 118 pages. 
$3.50. 

Ridderbos, Herman, Matthew's Witness to Jesus 
Christ. The King and the Kingdom. World 
Christian Books. New York: Association Press, 
1958. 94 pages. $1.25. 

*Rolston, Holmes, Faces About the Christ. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1959. 215 pages. $3.50. 

Roth, Cecil, The Historical Background of the 
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Dead Sea Scrolls. Oxford: Basil 
1958. viii + 87 pages. 10/6. 

*Runes, Dagobert D., editor, Concise Dictionary 
of Judaism. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. 237 pages. $5.00. 

Sandmel, Samuel, The Genius of Paul. A Study in 
History. New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
1958. xiii + 239 pages. $4.00. 

Scott, R. B. Y., The Psalms as Christian Praise. 
World Christian Books. New York: Association 
Press, 1958. 94 pages. $1.25. 

Simon, Ulrich, Heaven in the Christian Tradition. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. xiii + 310 
pages. $6.00. 

Sterling, Richard W., Ethics in a World of Power. 
The Political Ideas of Friedrich Meinecke. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. xi 
+ 318 pages. $6.00. 

Summers, Ray, The Life Beyond. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1959. x + 233 pages. $3.25. 
*Tallet, Jorge, The Absolute Being, translated by 
Beverly Thurman and author. New York: Phil- 

osophical Library, 1958. 74 pages. $3.00. 

Taylor, Louis H., The New Creation. A Study of 
the Pauline Doctrines of Creation, Innocence, 
Sin, and Redemption. New York: Pageant Press, 
1958. 141 pages. $3.00. 

Torrey, Charles C., The Apocalypse of John. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. xvi + 210 
pages. $5.00. 

*Vetter, George B., Magic and Religion. Their 
Psychological Nature, Origin, and Function. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 555 pages. 
$3.95. 

*Witcutt, W. P., The Rise and Fall of the Indi- 
vidual. New York: Macmillan Company, 1958. 
198 pages. $2.50. 
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Paperbacks Receiwed 


(All are hereby acknowledged; some will have brief reviews in subsequent issues of the Journal.) 


Bruno, D. Arvid, Spriiche, Prediger, Klagelieder, 
Esther, Daniel. Eine rhythmische und textkritis- 
che Untersuchung. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wik- 
sell, 1958. 239 pages. Kr. 22. 

Carty, James W., “Scriptures I Have Lived By” 
Vol. VI “Religion in Life.” Nashville: Nashville 
Tennessean, 1958. 28 pages. 75¢. 

Equipe sacerdotale de Saint-Séverin, La Confession. 
Présence Chrétienne. Bruges: Desclée de Brou- 
wer, 1958. 156 pages. n.p. 

Gerhardsson, Birger, The Good Samaritan—The 
Good Shepherd? Coniectanea Neotestamentica 
XVI. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1958. 31 pages. 
5 Swedish crowns. 


Hermann, Edward A. G., Out of the Depths. Phil- 
adelphia: Christian Education Press, 1958. ix + 
53 pages. $1.50. 

Kerr, Hugh T., The First Systematic Theologian. 
Origen of Alexandria. Princeton Pamphlets No. 
11. Princeton: Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1958. 43 pages. 50¢. 

Motter, Alton M., editor, Preaching the Resurrec- 
tion. Twenty-two Great Easter Sermons. Phil- 
adelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. vi + 1% 
pages. $2.25. 

Nicholls, William, Jacob’s Ladder. The Meaning oi 
Worship. Ecumenical Studies in Worship No. 4. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1958. 72 pages. 
$1.50. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS AND BIBLICAL STUDIES 
(Concluded from page 113) 


If we implicitly think now in evolutionary 
or emergent terms about man and about cre- 
ativity we cannot ignore them when we speak 
as exegetes about the acts of God in biblical 
history. So long as we continue to exegete 
the Scriptures, to undertake the religious in- 
terpretation of history, and to explicate doc- 
trine without explicit attention to what we 
understand God to be ontologically and what 
is the structure of his creativity, his working 
in nature and history and personality, we 
have contributed to the irrelevance of the 
Gospel for our time. 

We must go beyond Bultmann. We must, 
with the humble daring of the New Testa- 


ment writers and their patristic interpreters, 
venture the interpenetration of science, phi- 
losophy, and the biblical message in this 
katros. 

The breadth of vision and the internal re- 
lation of disciplines which constituted the 
genius of Religionswissenschaft as conceiv 
by Chantepie de la Saussaye, C. P. Tiele, 
Nathan Sdderblom, and G. van der Leeuw 
may be for the next generation of religious 
scholarship noi the divertissement of a poule 
de luxe but rather the imperious command 
for all who have been put in trust of the Gos- 
pel. 
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The Association 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY (1958) 


The forty-ninth annual business meeting of the 
N.A.B.I. was called to order by President H. Neil 
Richardson, at 9:05 A.M., on Monday, December 
2%, 1958, in Room 207, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 

Approximately 120 members of the Association 
attended the session. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were 
adopted as printed in the Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion, April, 1957. 

Dean McKown, chairman of the Membership 
Committee, presented a list of 114 new members 
and moved that they and any others whose applica- 
tions are received before the end of the meeting be 
elected to membership. The motion was carried. 

Professor Purinton, editor of the Journal, paid 
tribute to the work of the Associate Editor, Pro- 
fessor Beck, who in addition to his regular duties, 
served as Book Editor while Professor Richardson 
was Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. An editorial board has 
been appointed and has been active in reading 
manuscripts submitted for publication. A separate 
paperback department has been established be- 
cause of the increasing number of such publications, 
both reprints and new books. Dr. Burton M. Wheeler 
of Washington University, Saint Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed research editor in the field of Re- 
ligion and Literature. Professor Purinton recom- 
mended that the Association approve the micro- 
filming of Volumes 1-15 of JBR by the American 
Theological Library Association’s Board of Mi- 
crotext. This will make it possible for institutions 
to obtain a complete back file of the Journal, a 
desire which could not be satisfied in the usual 
way because several issues of the Journal are now 
out of print. The editor’s report and recommenda- 
tion were adopted with appreciation to Professor 
Purinton for his untiring work on our behalf. 

The Golden Anniversary Program of N.A.B.I. 
(1959) is in order. The Executive Council recom- 
mended that the papers presented then be printed 
na regular issue of JBR, including or not in- 
cluding book reviews as the editorial board may 
decide, and that any extra cost be met by the As- 
sociation from its current funds or its savings ac- 
Count. The recommendation was adopted by com- 


mon consent. The question of publishing an index 
of Volumes 1-25 of JBR as a part of the anniver- 
sary celebration was discussed; it was moved that 
the president appoint a committee to prepare such 
an index, that it be authorized to spend not more 
than $150 for clerical aid in preparing it, and that 
the treasurer be authorized to pay this amount 
from either current funds or savings. The motion 
was passed. The president immediately appointed to 
this committee Professors Beardsley, Beck, and 
Wolfe (chairman). 

The treasurer, Professor Buck, reported receipts 
during the year of $8,019.56 and disbursements of 
$7,993.90. The Journal account had a deficit of 
$222.64. Professor Ira J. Martin reported for the 
auditing committee that the books are in excellent 
order and commended the treasurer. Both the 
auditors’ report and the treasurer’s report were 
accepted by motions duly made and passed. 

The budget for the coming year was presented 
by Professor Buck. To make the Journal self-sus- 
taining, he moved on behalf of the Executive 
Council, that the subscription price to the JBR for 
institutions and non-members of the Association be 
set at $6.00 per annum with a 10% discount allowed 
to libraries, institutions, and dealers, and that the 
price for a single issue of the Journal be set at 
$2.00. The motion was carried. 

Since the time for adjournment had arrived and 
there were two items to be acted on President 
Richardson asked for a motion to extend the 
business meeting for 20 minutes. It was moved 
and carried. 

A motion to adopt the budget as amended was 
made and passed. 

Professor Eckardt presented the report of the 
special committee on Preparation for Seminary 
and Study in Religion. After presentation and dis- 
cussion of the report three motions were made and 
passed: (1) that the report be adopted, (2) that the 
committee take note of all suggestions and ob- 
servations made and during the coming year work 
out some implementation of the report to be sub- 
mitted to the next annual meeting, (3) that the 
report be published in the Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion. 

The nominating committee, Professors McCas- 
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184 THE ASSOCIATION 


land, Wolfe, and Beck (chairman), proposed the 
following slate of candidates : 


President: Lauren E. Brubaker, University of 
South Carolina. 

Vice-President: Lionel A. Whiston, Jr., Eden 
Theological Seminary. 

Secretary: B. LeRoy Burkhart, Cedar Crest 
College. 

Treasurer: Harry M. Buck, Jr., Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

Associate in Council: Clyde A. Holbrook, Ober- 
lin College, 1961. 


It was moved to accept the report and to elect 
the nominees to their respective offices; the motion 
was passed. 

The business session was adjourned at 10:25 
A.M. 

The Executive Council in collaboration with 
S.B.L.E. set the next annual meeting, the Golden 


Anniversary of the N.A.B.I., for Monday and 
Tuesday, December 28-29, 1959, in New York 
City. 

The Executive Council also reelected Professor; 
Purinton and Beck as editor and associate editor 
of JBR for the coming year and adopted resolu. 
tions of appreciation and thanks to Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Mrs. Marilyn McCormick, the read- 
ers of the papers, and the program committee for 
making possible such an excellent meeting. This 
was, no doubt, the best attended annual meeting 
in the history of N.A.B.I. Most of the sessions had 
to be moved from Room 214 because it was too 
small to accommodate the crowd. Attendance at the 
Sunday evening and Monday afternoon session; 
was estimated at 150 or more. Total registration 
for N.A.B.I. and S.B.L.E. was 344; of these 207 
had pre-registered with Mrs. McCormick. 

The Program of the Forty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing: 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1958 


Opening Session 


Room 214 


Presiding : Rolland E. Wolfe, Western Reserve University 


The Presidential Address: “A Decade of Archaeology in Palestine” 
H. Neil Richardson, Boston University 


Contributed Papers 


Presiding: H. Neil Richardson, Boston University 
“The Role of Omnicredulity in Religious Beliefs” 
Paul L. Brown, The University of Tulsa 
“The Image of Man: Calvin and Freud” 
Konstantin Geocaris, Hillcrest Psychiatric Clinic, Tulsa, and Walter E. Stuer- 


mann, University of Tulsa 


(Presented by Walter E. Stuermann) 


Council Meeting 
Supper in the Refectory 


Panel Discussion 


“The Meaning and Validation of Faith in Biblical Theology” 
Presiding: Jack S. Boozer, Emory University 


“The Nature of Biblical Faith” 


Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary 
“New Testament Perspectives of Faith” 
L. Harold De Wolf, Boston University 


“New Testament Faith Today” 


James M. Robinson, Southern California School of Theology 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1958 


Annual Business Meeting 


New Developments in the Communication of Religion 
Presiding: Lauren E. Brubaker, University of South Carolina 
“Teaching the New Testament on TV” 

Bernard Boyd, University of North Carolina 


“The Assignment in Bible Reading” 


Jim A. Sanders, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
“Biblical Adventures in an American Novel” 
H. Keith Beebe, Occidental College 


12:00 Noon Luncheon in the Refectory 
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Room 207 


Presiding: David G. Bradley, Duke University 

“Present Relevance of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule to Biblical Studies” 
Noah E. Fehl, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 

Panel Discussion: “Doctrines of Time and Eternity” 


“The Hindu Viewpoint” 


Swami Akhilanda, The Ramakrishna Vedanta Society 


“The Biblical Viewpoint” 


Edmund Perry, Northwestern University 


“The Buddhist Viewpoint” 


Shoson Miyamoto, The University of Chicago 


5:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


Supper in the Refectory 


Council Meeting with New Officers 


Room 209 


Joint Session with the American Schools of Oriental Research and the Society 


of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
“Tllustrated Reports on Recent Excavations” 
“Nippur”’, Vaughn E. Crawford, Director, Baghdad School; Metropolitan Museum 


of Art 


“Sardis”, George A. Hanfmann, Harvard University, and A. Henry Detwiler, 


Cornell University 


“Beth-zur and Pella’, H. Neil Richardson, Boston University 


REPORT OF N.A.B.I. 


The report of the treasurer for the year 1958 is 
set forth in a series of three exhibits as follows: 


Exhibit 1. Summary and Disbursements, January 1 
to December 15 

Exhibit 2. Publication of the JoURNAL oF BIBLE 
AND RELIGION 

Exhibit 3. Balance Sheet, as of December 15, 1958. 


A proposed budget for the year 1959 follows the 
three exhibits. 

The financial condition of the Association is es- 
sentially good, the income nearly balancing ex- 
penses. In order to provide more funds for the de- 
velopment of the Association in its anniversary 
year, a modest increase in expenditures is called 
for in the proposed budget. However, it will not be 
necessary to raise dues assessments to members if 
the subscription price of the JouRNAL OF BIBLE 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. LeRoy Burkhart, Secretary 


TREASURER (1958) 


AND RELIGION is set at $6.00 per annum for insti- 
tutions and non-member subscriptions, and if the 
Association is willing to draw a small amount from 
invested funds. 

At the close of the year, the membership of the 
Association totalled 1,125, of which number only 66 
are in arrears in the payment of dues. During the 
year, 75 new members were welcomed into the As- 
sociation, of which number 10 are students. The 
membership list printed in the JouRNAL in April 
contained 1,163 names. Four deaths were reported 
during the year. Thirty-three members withdrew 
from the Association, and 76 were dropped in ac- 
cordance with regulations after their accounts had 
become delinquent fifteen months or more. There 
was a net loss of 38 members. There are 303 insti- 
tutional and non-membership subscriptions to the 
JouRNAL at the present time. 


Exhibit 1 


SUMMARY OF INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS (1958) 


ASSETS on hand, January 1, 1958 


Cash on deposit : checking account 
savings account 
Additional funds from 1957 operations 


$2,050.00 
5,706.12 
58.47 


$7,814.59 
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INCOME 
Payments from members of the Association 


as dues to N.A.B.I. $1,011.00 
as subscriptions to JBR 3,940.50 


$4,951.50 


Institutional and non-member subscriptions to JBR 1,140.94 
Advertising in JBR 1,367,80 
Sales of single copies of JBR 339.13 
Sales of syllabus 8.25 
Sale of mailing list 25.00 
Interest on savings account 186.94 


$8,019.56 
GRAND TOTAL: Assets on hand plus cash income 


DISBURSEMENTS, January 1-December 15, 1958 
Publication costs, JOURNAL OF BIBLE AND RELIGION 
(See Exhibit 2 for detailed expenses.) $7,011.01 
Administration of the Association 
Postage $ 132.61 
Treasurer's expenses 
Promotion and Membership 
Placement 
General 


Annual Meeting expenses 
Program printing 
Travel 


Section expenses 

Miscellaneous 
Refunds for overpayment 
Bank charges for collection of foreign check 
Cost of address list sold as above 


TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENTS 


BALANCE to be carried forward for 1959 


Cash on deposit : checking account $1,947.19 
savings account 5,893.06 


GRAND TOTAL: Disbursements plus balance $15,834.15 


Exhibit 2 
THE JOURNAL OF BIBLE AND RELIGION—1958 


INCOME 
From members’ subscriptions $3,940.50 
Institutional and non-member’s subscriptions 1,140.94 
Advertising 1,367.80 
Sales of single copies 339.13 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing and mailing costs $6,561.01 


Editorial costs : general 200.00 
book review 250.00 


$7,011.01 
DEFICIT —222.64 
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Exhibit 3 


BALANCE SHEET AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, December 15, 1958 
SASSETS 

Cash on hand 

Wellesley National Bank (checking) $1,947.19 

Onondaga Savings Bank (savings) 5,893.06 


$7,840.25 
Accounts receivable, excluding membership dues from mem- 
bers in arrears 238.79 


} TOTAL CASH ASSETS $8,079.04 
SLIABILITIES 


—none— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 


Proposed Budget—1959 
5 PROBABLE EXPENSES (1958) 


A. Publishing the JouRNAL oF BIBLE AND RELIGION 
1. Printing and Mailing Costs $6,500.00 
2. Editorial Expenses 
a. General 200.00 


b. Book Review 


($6,450) 


B. Administration of the Association 


1. Postage 140.00 
2. Treasurer's Expenses 400.00 
4 3. Promotion and Membership 150.00 
: 4. Placement 50.00 
5. General 00.00 


C. Annual Meeting—Anniversary Year 
1. General 
2. Travel 


( 550) 


D. Section Expenses 250.00 ( 250) 
GRAND TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EXPENSES 
FOR 1959 $8,640.00 ($7,950) 


"SOURCES OF INCOME 
/» A. Membership Dues $5,3 
') B. Institutional and non-member subscriptions** 1,4 
C. Advertising 1,3 
D. Single copy sales 200. 
E. Interest on Savings Account 180. 
F. Sale of Syllabus 8 


$8,538.00 
Deficit* —102.00 


$8,640.00 


> *Expenses in this Anniversary year are expected to exceed normal income. If the gain in member- 

Bhip is not sufficient to meet the increased expenses, it is suggested that a modest amount be drawn from 

vested funds to avoid an increase in dues assessments. 

; n A $6.00 rate was assumed for institutions and non-members’ subscriptions in the preparation of this 
Dudget. 


The budget adopted for 1958 is shown in parentheses in the right hand margin for comparison purposes. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harry M. Buck, Jr. 
Treasurer, N.A.B.I. 
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N.A.B.I. GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 
Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 28, 29, 1959 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Monday 


OPENING SESSION. LIONEL A. WHISTON, JR., PRESIDING 
1. “Presidential Address,”’ Lauren E. Brubaker 


2. “Theological Education,’ Walter G. Williams 


COUNCIL MEETING. LAUREN E. BRUBAKER, PRESIDING 


OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP. SAMUEL TERRIEN, PRE- 
SIDING 
1. “Fifty Years in Retrospect,” James Muilenburg 


2. “Old Testament Scholarship in Prospect,” George Ernest Wright 


Tuesday 


BUSINESS SESSION. LAUREN E. BRUBAKER, PRESIDING 
NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP. AMOS N. WILDER, PRE- 
SIDING 
1. “Fifty Years in Retrospect,” H. J. Cadbury 
2. “New Testament Scholarship in Prospect,” E. C. Colwell 

12:30 P.M. GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY BANQUET. S. VERNON McCASLAND, 
PRESIDING 
1. “Reminiscences,” Dwight M. Beck 
2. “The Journal of Bible and Religion,” Carl E. Purinton 


THEOLOGY. MARY FRANCES THELEN, PRESIDING 
1. “Fifty Years in Retrospect,” Carl Michalson 


2. “Theology in Prospect,” William Hordern 


JOINT SESSION WITH ASOR AND SBLE 


Golden Anniversary Committee: S. V. McCasland, Chm., A. R. Eckardt, G. C. Humphrey, A. R. 
King, C. E. Purinton, H. N. Richardson, M. Rist, B. C. Williams, R. E. Wolfe. 
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